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Art. 1. Some Account of the late Peter Cullinfon, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and of the Society of the Antiquarians, London, in 
a Letter to a Friend. 


HIS Letter was never publifhed, but having procured 

it by the favour of a friend, we fhall, as far as we are able, 
concur in the laudable defign of the Author; and record the 
ufeful life of an amiable man; that others, feeling the involun- 
tary reverence which is paid to merit, may endeavour, like him, 
to make ‘* their works prai‘e them,”’ and thus render detra¢ction 
impotent, and encomium unneceflary. 
_ Mr. Peter Collinfon was of an ancient family in the North, 
and the great grandfon of Peter Collinfon, who lived on his 
-paternal eftate called Hugal Hall, or Height of Huga!, near Win- 
dermere-lake, in the parifh of Stavely, about ten miles from 
Kendal in Weftmoreland. What was his father’s profeffion, 
or where he lived, does not appear. 

He was born in the year 1693, and bred to trade as a whole- 
fale dealer in what is called A/an’s Mercery; a brother, whofe 
name was James, feems al‘o to have been bred to the fame bu- 
finefs, probably by their father. 

Peter and James: became: partners, which was a fortunate 
circumftance for them both, becaufe living in great harmony, 
and their bufinefs not requiring their prefence together, they 
had both leifure to attend their particular ftudies and purfuits, 
whether of pleafure or improvement. 

Peter, while a youth, had difcovereJ a ftrong attachment to 
natural hiftory: infe&s and their feveral metamorphofes em- 
ployed many of thofe hours, which, at his time of life, are ge- 
Nerally {pent upon other objects. Plants alfo engaged his atten- 
tion, and he very early began to make dried {pcimens. 

While he was yet a young man his diligent curiofity, with 


Te{pect to thefe objeéts, procured him the acquaintance of the 
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moft eminent naturalifts of that time, particularly of Derham, 
Woodward, Wale, Lloyd, and Sir Hans Sloane. He contra&ed 
a friendthip alfo with the late Sir Charles Wager, who enriched 
Sir Hans’s collection, now conftituting the Britifh Mufeum, 
with many curiofities, which, being excited by Mr. Collinfon, 
he picked up in the courie of his many voyages, encouraging , 
alio the commanders under him, who were ftationed in different 
parts of the globe, to procure whatever was rare an€ valuable 
in every branch of natural hifkory, for the fame kind and liberal 
purpofe. 

Among the vaft variety of articles in that immenfe treafur 
of Nature, thcre were very few with the hiftory of which Mr, 
Collinfon was not well acquainted, his familiarity with Sir 
Hans being fuch, that he vifited him at all times, and conti- 
nued to do fo till his death. 

Befide his acquaintance with natural biftory, his knowledge 
of the antiquities of his own country was very confiderable. In 
December 1728, when he was about five and thirty years old, 
he was elected a member of the Royal Society, and was a mem- 
ber of the S. ccty of Antiquarians from its firft inftitution. 

- To the Royal Society he was one of the moft diligent and 
ufeful members it had; he not only fupplied many curious ob- 
fervations himfelf, but he promoted and preferved a moft ex- 
tenfive correfpondence with the learned and ingenious of all 
countries. The Antiquari.ns alfo be furnifhed with many cu- 
rious articles of intelligence and obfervation with refpeét to the 
particular objedts of their enquiry, as well at home as abroad. 

Wherever he was, or however feemingly engaged, nothing 
that defei:ved his notice at any time efcaped him, and he mi- 
nuted down every ftriking hint that occurred either in reading 
or converfation, With fuch hints converfation perhaps furnithed 
him ftill more than books; .for there was fcarce a man of 
learning and ingenuity, whatever was his profeffion, in Eng- 
Jand, that was not of his acquaintance ; and of the foreigners 
who came hither, either for improvement or pleafure, thofe 
who were eminent for their knowledge of natural ‘hiftory, or 
proficiency in any art or f{cience, were conftantly recommended 
to his notice and friencfhip; among thefe was the celebrated 
Linnzus, with whom, during his refidence in England, Mr. 
Collinfon contracied an intimate friendfhip, which was reci- 
procally encreafed by a multitude of good offices, and continued 
without any diminution to the laft. | 

Thefe recommendations were the natural confequences of his 
extenfive foreign correfpondence, which he maintained with 
the greateft punctuality. He acquaimed the learned gnd inge- 
nious in diftent parts of the globe with the difcoveries and im- 
provements that were made here ia various branches of know- 
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ledge ; and there is fcarce any part of the world from which he 
did not receive informations of the fame kind in return. 

From this correfpondence of Peter Collinfon, his native 
country has, in many intflances, derived great advantage and 
honour, 

In the year 1730 a fubfcription library was fet on foot at 
Philadelphia in America, to which Mr. Collinfon made feveral 
valuable prefents, and procured others from his friends. The 
jibrary-company foon found themfelves in poffeffion of a very 
confiderable annual fum, which was to be laid out in books ; 
and being in want of a judicious friend in London to tranfaét 
the bufinefs for them, Mr. Collinfon voluntarily and cheerfully 
undertook the fervice, and for more than thirty years affifted in 
the choice of books, and took the whole care of collecting and 
fhipping them, without expecting or accepting any confidera- 
tion for his trouble. The fucce/s of this library, which was 
greatly owing to his kind countenance and good advice, en- 
couraged the fetting others on foot in different places upon 
the fame plan, and there are now upwards of thirty fubfifting 
in the feveral colonies, in furnifhing which the catalogue of the 
firft library has been very much refpected and followed, and 
the ufeful knowledge which the books of Mr. Collinfon’s re- 
commending introduced into one province in America, is now 
in a great meafure diffufed through them all. 

To the direétors of this library, among whom was Dr. Frank- 
lins Mr. Collinfon tranfmitted the earlieft account of every new 
European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and every 
philofophical difcovery: in 1745 he fent over an account of 
fome new experiments in electricity, which had then been made 
in Germany, with a glafs tube, and fome directions how it 4 
might be ufed fo as to repeat them. i 

This was the firft notice that Dr. Franklin had of that 
Curious fubject, which, encouraged by the friendly reception . 7 
that Mr. Collinfon gave to his letters concerning it, he pro- 
fecuted with a fuccefs that has made him eminent in every 
country in Europe, and procured to his own the honour of 
having firft reduced phenomena to fcience, with refpec& to this 
great natural agent, powerfully and perpetually operating, 
though hitherto fearce known to exift. 

Thefe letters were publifhed in a feries, while the experi- 
ments which they relate were going on, and have been re- 
printed in a late edition of Dr. Franklin’s difcoveries and im- 
provements, See Reviews for March and April, 1770. 

Perhaps, fays the Author of this Letter, in fome future pe- 
riod, tye account which Mr. Collinfon procured of the mae 
nagement of fheep in Spain, with refpect to their migrations 
from the mountains to the rf and back from the plains 
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to the mountains, which he publifhed in the Gentleman’s Ma. 
gazine for May and June 1764, may not be confidered among 
the leaft of the benefits that have accrued from his extenfive 
and inquifitive correfpondence. 

When America is better peopled, the mountainous parts 
more habitable, the plains unloaded of their vaft forefts, and 
cultivated, the fineft fheep in the world may poflibly cover the 
plains of Carolina, Georgia, and Eaft and Weft Florida, in the 
winter months, and retreat to the mountains as the fummer 
heats encreafe and dry up the herbage. We are at prefent ut- 
ter ftrangers to this ceconomy, which might, perhaps, be prac- 
tifed with advantage even in England, with this difference, 
that the hills fhould be chofen for the refidence of thefe ani- 
mals in winter, proper fhelter being made for them, and the 
wetter low-lands referved for their pafture in fummer. 

So long ago as the year 1740 he was confiderable among thofe 
who were beft acquainted with botany and natural hiftory in 
England. His colleétion was very large; his fpecimens were 
well chofen: he had a botanical garden at Mill- Hill near En- 
field, which, at that time, contained many curious plants, not 
to be found in any other, the number of which was continually 
encreafing till his death. 

This colleétion and garden brought him acquainted with 
many perfons of rank and diftinction in this kingdom, who 
were diitinguifhed by their tafte in planting and horticulture, 
or defirous to make rural improvements. With fome of thefe 
he frequently {pent a few days, at their feats, commending and 
cenfuring what he approved and difapproved in the defigns they 
were carrying on, with an integrity and tafte that did equal 
honour to the fimplicity of his manners and the reétitude of 
his judgment. Frequent opportunities, during a Jong life, had 
furnifhed him with an extenfive experience cf the effeéts of 
different methods of cultivation, and of the particular foil and 
afpect which were beft adapted to different plants and trees ; how 
beauties might be beft improved, and incurable defeéts hidden : 
by this knowledge he often prevented young planters from com- 
mitting capital miftakes, rectified others, into which they had 
been mifled, either by the ignorant or the defigning, and pre- 
vailed upon many of his friends to adopt this rational amufe- 
ment, and perfevere in it, to the mutual advantage of them- 
felves and their country. I never knew an inftance, faid Col- 
linfon, in which the purfuit of fuch pleafures did not either 
find temperance and virtue, or make them. 

He was the firft that introduced the great variety of feeds 
and fhrubs which are now the principal ornaments of every 
garden ; and it is owing to his inquifitive induftry that To many 
perfons of the firft diftinction are now able to fee, in their own 
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domains, groves that have been tranfplanted from the weftern 
continent, flourifh with the fame luxuriance as thofe which are 
indigenous to Britain. 

America is by no means lefs beholden to him for improve- 
ment than her mother country. Such are the limits of human 
knowledge, that he who knows moft is only beft able to afk 
queftions. Mr. Collinfon had read every performance that was 
written with refpe@ to the natural hiftory and produce of all 
our fettlements, and indeed of all the fettlements of other na- 
tions in America. This enabled him to make pertinent en- 
guiries after every thing that was curious and ufeful, which 
excited a curiofity in thofe countries, and with it a tafte for 
natural hiftory and botanical refearches, fo that whatever has 
appeared there of this fort is chiefly owing to Mr. Collinfon’s 
enquiries and encouragement. ‘Thus he produced botanifts in 
America, from whom he was continually receiving new feeds, 
in exchange for which, after furnifhing his own garden, and 
the gardens of his friends, he procured others from different 
regions, having correfpondents not in diftant parts of Europe 
only, but in Afia, and even at Pekin. 

As his mercantile bufinefs was tranfaéted chiefly with North 
America, he interefted himfelf in whatever might contribute to 
its advantage. He ufed to obferve to the Virginians that their 
prefent ftaple is tobacco; a plant of which the confumption 
depends wholly upon the caprice of cuftom and fafhion, and 
he therefore frequently urged them to think of fomething more 
permanent, fomething neceflary to the natural fubfiftence or 
enjoyment of life. He obferved that vines would thrive as well 
in their country as tobacco; but, faid he, do not keep them 
clofe to the ground, as we are forced to do for the fake of a 
little more fun and heat: your fummer heats exceed, as much 
as ours fall fhort ; allow your vines therefore longer ftems ; let 
them be trained to and fupported by trees, and hide their fruit 
among the foliage as they do in the warmer parts of Europe, 
On this occafion our Author obferves, that in moft of our 
northern and fouthern colonies there is a great variety of native 
grapes, growing wild in the woods, and twining among the 
trees and bufhes for fupport: that feveral of the/e are capable 
of producing a rich good wine, as appears ty expcriment, and 
that where the attempt has failed the fau!t bas been not in the 
fruit, but in the want either of fkill or care in making the 
wine. I have myfelf, fays he, tafted fome very good wine from 
the wild uncultivated grape of America, which has been hattily 
made without experience, and fent over to England. It is rea- 
fonable therefore to conclude, that if proper care was taken to 
improv’y the grape by seataien: ¢ and the wine by a diligent 
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and fkilful procefs in the making it, America might become 
one of the moft celebrated wine countries upon earth. 

Mr. Collinfon was alfo of opinion that flax, hemp, and filk, 
might be cultivated in our American colonies with equal ad- 
vantage to them and to us. 

He was a remarkable inftance that he who is never idle, 
need never be in a hurry: he was always doing fomething, and 
therefore he tranfacted all his domeftic and mercantile affairs, 
and preferved his extenfive and multifarious correfpondence 
with a quiet regularity and filent difpatch, that equally pre- 
vented embarraflment and delay, The blamelefs fimplicity of 
his manners, and the careful ceconomy of his time, kept his 
mind perpetually ferene, and ferenity is always eafily improved 
into chearfulnefs. “The con{cioufnefs that his purfuits were not 
only innocent but ufeful, and the refpect and kindnefs with 
which his character infpired all who approached him, kindled 
a pleafure in his bofom which always fhone out tn his coune 
tenance, and enlivened his converfation : it confilted, however, 
not in faliies of fancy, but diffufions of curious knowledge ;_ fo 
that there was the fame kind of difference between liftening to 
the converfation of Peter Collinfon, and hearing the jokes and 
ftories that fo often ** fet the table ina roar,” as between walk- 
ing over a beautiful landf{cape, and feeing a puppet-fhew. 

His ftature was below the middle fize, and his body was 
rather corpulent: his habit was plain, having been bred a 
Quaker; his afpect kind and liberal, and his temper open and 
communicative. He was an eeconomift, but his ceeconomy was 
by no means fevere: he had a heart that fympathifed with di- 
{trefs, and a hand that was always open to relieve it. As his 
pure and rational pleafures faved him from the fafhionable fol- 
lies which generally encroach far upon the night, he rofe very 
early in the morning. When he was in London he applied ta 
the bufinefs of his counting-houfe ; when in the country, he was 
almoft continually employed in his garden, obferving and afiitt- 
ing the progrefs of vegetation, which equally contributed to 
his pleafure and his health. 

He was in the higheft degree fond both of flowers and fruit, 
Of fruit he always made the principal part of his meal; and his 
houfe was never without flowers, from the early fnow-drop ta 
the autumnal cyclamen. 

Notwithftanding his temperance he was fometimes attacked 
by the gout; but in other refpects he enjoyed perfeét health, 
and great equality of fpitits. 

In the autumn of the year 1768 he went to vifit Lord Petre, 
for whom he had a fingular regard, at his houfe in Effex ; and 
while he was there, he was feized with a total fupprefon of 
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urine, which, baffling all the efforts of medicine, put an end to 
his life on the 11th day of Auguft, juft as he had arrived at the 
75th year of his age. . 

Inclofed in his will was found a paper importing, ** that he 
hoped he fhould leave behind him a good name, which he va- 
lued more than riches; that he had endeavoured not to live 
ufelefly ; and that his conftant aim through life had been to 
be a friend to mankind.”’ 

The margins of all the books of natural hiftory which were 
found in his library, and they were not few, were filled with 
judicious remarks ; and among his papers were many obferva- 
tions on various fubjects, and curious anecdotes relative to the 
flate of botany, planting, and horticulture, in this country, which, 
if digefted and given to the prefs, with extracts from his lite- 
rary correfpondence, would be a moft valuable addition to pub- 
lic knowledge. ; 

He left alfo a vaft treafure of dried fpecimens of plants, and 
fome very Curious growing in his garden, in greater perfection 
perhaps than in any other {pot. 

Without any pretenfions to what is generally called learning, 
he knew more both of nature and of art, than nine in ten of 
thofe who pride themfelves in having it. His time had been 
{pent not in learning the names of things in different languages, 
but in acquiring the knowledge of their nature and properties, 
their production and ufe. Without public ftation, he was the 
means of national advantages; he had an influence that 
wealth cannot give, and will be honoured when titles are for- 
gotten: and let it be remembered, as an incitement to others, 
that whoever is equally diligent in the improvement of time, 
and exerts his abilities, whatever they may be, with the fame 
effort, and in purfuits equally laudable, will become eminent 
at what time or in what place foever he may live; becaufe the 
generality of mankind, in all ages, and in all countries, if 
not felfifh and vicious, diffipated and idle, content themfelves 
with negative virtues, and feldom afpire to the glorious labour 
_of doing good. 





Art. If. 4 Account of the Charaéter and Manners of the French, 
with occafional Obfervations on the Englifob. 8vo. 2 Vols. 8s. 
fewed. Dilly. 1770. 


N the introduction to this work the Author obferves, that 

; to form a juft idea of the prefent manners and characters of 

the French, it is neceffury to refer them into their caufes, by 
tracing back their Jiterature and other national circumftances. 

_ The Author, in this part of his work, does not go far back. 

He. divides. the. hiftory which he exhibits into three epochas, 
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the firft beginning with the 16th century, the fecond including 
the reign of Louis XIV. and the third the time fince the death 
of that prince. 

In the firft, which he calls the age of Learning, claffical 
learning ard the p. lite arts, having heen revived in Italy, were 
brought into France, und:r the protection’ of Francis I. who 
was contemporary with our Henry VILL. but the only objects 
of ftudy, at this time, were the Greek and Roman literature, 
fchool divinity, Ariftotle’s philofophy, and the Fathers. This 
zera, therefore, was fertile in editors and commentators, who 
generally wrote in Latin; tut the number of original authors 
was fmall, and, except the great Thuanus, they were of {mall 
note, The nation in general was little polithed ; for what im- 
provement could the bare intelligence of dead languages pro- 
duce? As the minds of the people were unenlightened, their 
manners were rude, and their civil wars #endered them fierce 
and cruel in their diverfions, which confifted wholly in the 
mock-fights called tilts and tournaments. But the morning of 
that improvement, which took place under Louis XIV. began 
to dawn under the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine, 

In the fecond epocha called the age of Genus, the knowledge 
of things was cultivated inftead of the knowledge of words; 
and the illuttrious names, fays our Author, which graced this 
memorable period, are fo familiarly known among us, that it is 
not neceflary to enumerate the feveral branches of knowledge 
which were then either brought to perfection, or greatly im- 
proved, or the arts which were cultivated with the moft bril- 
liant fuccefs. Men were infpired with a profitable emulation, 
and inftead of contending in fields of blood, under a fhameful 
{ubferviency to their nubles, they began to relith the fruits of 
peace, and engage in commerce, which will always produce a 
certain devree of independance, and, as far as it goes, deftroy 
the diftin&tions of veffal and lord, 

The age of genius was fucceeded by that of Ta/ffe. This 
was diftinguifhed by a ftudious refinement, in every art and 
improvement which royal patronage had countenanced. Every 
objeét was examined with the moft fedulous attention ; and 


pilaces, furnjture, equipage, and drefs, were regulated by a kind 


of internal fenfe, which was fuppofed intuitively to diftinguifh 
the Jaft refinements of elegance and beauty, and which was 
called Tafte, and became as it were the motto of the times. 
The Author proceeds to enumerate the particulars that firft 
{trike an Enzlifhman upon his vifiting France. Among thefe 
are the poverty of the populace, who are unfpeakably more 
miferable than perfons of the fame clafs in England. In Paris, 


indeed, their apparel has a more decent appearance, but i in. their: 


ceuntenances, and plight of body, it is eafy to trace thé want 
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of that nourifhment which renders the loweft of our rabble 
sud'y and plump. In the country throughout all France the 
wretchednefs of the peafants forms a lamentable contra{t to the 
gaiety that ‘s fo much affected in the capital. The great num 
her of clergy alfo is a ftriking novelty ; but our Author judi- 
cioufly obferves, that in their different habits they have only 
preferved the prevailing manner of drefling among the lower 
clafs at the time when their orders were inftituted ; the fame as 
the boys brought up in Chrift’s Hofpital and Bridewell among 
us: the drefs of thefe boys was the common drefs of the time 
when the focieties to which they belong were inilituted. The 
{capulary, which is common to almoft all monaftics, was the 
rough covering of thofe who performed manual labour, to which 
the Monks formerly dedicated great part of their time; and 
the habit of the Capuchins was that of the poorer fort in Italy 
at the time of their foundation. 

The fecular clergy are, according to our Author, more mena 
of the world than any other denomination in fociety ; but they 
are very unequally provided for, pluralities and finecures being 
as common in France as in England. 

In the article of eating, the Author fays the French differ 
from us principally in that their fet meals are more frequent, - 
and that confequently they cat le/s at a time; and though the 
quantity, upon the whole, is much the fame, their food is of 
alighter quality, which he thinks may give a more equal flow 
of animal {pirits. 

The people of rank in France are fond of ftate, and foreigners 
are aftonifhed when they meet our nobility walking the ftreets 
inan undrefs. ‘Thofe perfons in France who can keep a car- 
riage are feldom feen abroad out of it, and thofe who cannot, 
may be met in the ftreets fauntering in fwords and full drefles 
as if they were going to court. 

The whole employ of a French man of fafhion, fays our Au- 
thor, is intrigue, or as it is called gallantry; and he fuppofes 
the paffion which is principally gratified by it to be vanity. 
This propenfity to diffipation he fuppofes to proceed, in great 
meafure, from the frame of their government, which makes 
them not dere to meddle with public affairs. In England, fays 
Montefquieu, libertinifm is more prevalent than gallantry ; - 
in France gallantry is more prevaient than libertinifm ; the rea- 
fon feems to be that in gallantry a degree of deference and con- 
defcenfion is necefiary, to which the Frenc' man is habituated 
by living under awe and reftraint, and which, in a free {tate, 
will not be learnt. 

The French {crupuloufly conforin to eftablifhed manners and 
cuftoms ; in Encland almoft every man has a manner and cuftom 
of his own; the French alfo, in general, have an exceflive-and 
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abfurd regard to fecondary qualifications, fuch as {kill in fing. 
ing, dancing, mufic, and fome of a much inferior kind : thele, 
fays the Author, have in France more weight of recommenda. 
tion than can well be imagined. In France, * that a man 
fe prefente parfaitement bien is the highett praife, though in plain 
Englifh it means no more than that 4e cowes into company with q 
good grace. 

According to our Author every thing in France, except the 
formal tranfactions of things by penmanfhip, is in the hands of 
the women, of whofe morning vifitors he gives the fame ac. 
count that has been given by others. Of the clergy, the milj- 
tary, the abbés, the lawyers, and farmers of taxes, little is faid 
that is not almoft univerfally known. The Author having 
obferved that the French make great account of dancing and 
fencing enters into a kind of hiftory of duelling, and a difler- 
tation upon the practice, which might well have been fpared, 
‘The tame fubmifiion of the French to arbitrary government is 
well known; but, fays this Author, it fhould not be made 
matter of reproach, for the caufes that have effected the difpa- 
rity between the political circumftances of the French and Eng. 
lifh are fuch, as will effectually operate in all nations, inatten- 
tion to the defigns of thofe who firft began to encroach on the rights 
of the people, or perhaps a forbearance to oppofe them with vigaur, 
from a notion that they would be attend:d with no bad confequences, 
and were only temporary evils that would ceafe of themfelves. Warned 
by this example, fays the Author, let us, inftead of reproach- 
ing others, take care of ourfelves. 

The French affociate more than we do: fecluded from poli- 
tics by the nature of their government, and from drinking by. 
conftitution and habit, they naturally have recourfe to conver- 
fation. on: Jiterary fubjects, in which the Jadies always bear a 
principal part, having a much more general knowledge of the, 
matter than in England, There are regular meetings at al- 
moft every houfe of their gentry, in which the company fits im 
judgment.on the performances of the day, in confequence of 
which many topics are ftarted which give occafion to wit and 
fentiment, and employ alike the judgment and the fancy. 

Thefe methods of pafling, or rather improving. time, arofé 
from. a cuftom introduced at court during the regency. of Anne 
the mother of Louis XIV. who held affemblies: regularly in 
the evening, to unbend the mind after the fatigues of the day 
by agreeable converfation, ‘They were further eftablifhed by 
the influence of Madam de Montefpan,,. the miftrefs of Louis 
XIV. and Madam de Maintenon his wife, who were women of 


fine underftandings and a literary turn. On this occafion, 


the Author mentions the French language in comparifon with, 
guis.: the.French, be fays,, feems tobe a language oP phrnie 
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the Englifh a language of words; the French deals in hints 
and circumlocution, the Englifh comes to the point at once; 
the French feems the beft adapted to company and converfa- 
tion, the Englifh to bufinefs and difpatch. This obfervation 
feems to be very judicious. 

In France the relation between mafter and fervant is pecu- 
liarly happy : the fervant is fubmiffive, and the mafter is kind. 
The French charge us with an haughty afperity bordering on 
infolence and brutality with refpect to our fervants, and it muft 
be confefled not without fome reafon. 

Upon the whole, we cannot help faying of this performance 
what the Author obferves has been faid of a French feaft, thae 
it is parvum in multo. All the national differences of character, 
government, bufinefs, and pleafure, might have been defcribed, 
with every refleétion which they could naturally produce with 
refpect to their origin and influence, in at moft a fourth part 
of thefe two volumes ; which, however, contain many ob(er- 


vations and particulars well worthy of being known. Ha " 





Art. II]. Letters concerning England, Holland and Italy. By the 
celebrated Madam du Bocaye, Member of the Academies of 
Padua, Bologna, Rome and Lyons. 12mo, 2Vols. 5s. 
fewed. Dilly. 1770. 


O travel with pleafure through a country, where there are 

no unknown objects to entertain you, it is neceflary at 
Jeaft that you fhould have a fprightly companion. Such is 
Madam du. Bocage. So much has been faid of the countries 
through which fhe has pafled, that fhe has hardly any thing 
new to prefent you with, but then fhe makes you amends by 
her good-humour and vivacity, and when fhe has tired you with 
adull journey, fhe treats you witha fong. Her poetry, indeed, 
has futfered greatly from the inelegance of her Tranflator, who 
has been capable of fuch lines as the following ; 


In: vigour and the prime of life, 
Had many young ones. by his wife. 


Nay, he does not always know even how to pronounce proe 
per names ; for inftance : 


Where then could Praxiteles my body fee, 
That Art and Nature thus fo well agree ? 


His tranflation of the profe, too, is inanimate and fervile.—~ 
However, in compliment to Madam du Bocage, we fhall pre- 
fent our Readers with one of her letters, addieffed to her fifter: 

Naples, Ofiober 15, 1757. 

* I have at length vifited Herculaneum; your laft letter made 
me recollegt the defire I always had to fee that city, which was 
preferved by the fame accident that overwhelmed it, in the year 


of our Lord feventy-fix, in the fixth confulthip of Titus. The 


Duke 
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Duke d’ Elbceuf, who is ftill living at Paris, difcovered jt jp 
feventeen hundred and thirty-fix, in caufing a well to be dug at 
his feat at Portici. He found under a vault columns and 
fiatues of marble, which he fent to Vienna to Prince Eugene, 
and afterwards gave up the place to the King. His Sicilian 
Majefty caufed workmen to dig for the fpace of feveral miles 
between mount Vefuvius and the fea; and a fubterraneous city 
was difcovered, which according to the infctiptions, dated 
thirteen hundred and forty-two years before the Chriftian zra, 
was founded by Hercules. Paganifm, which afcribes miracles 
to that hero, informs us, that during the games celebrated at 
the foot of mount Vefuvius, in commemoration of his viGories 
over Geryon and Cacus, he fixed his mace in the earth, which 
immediately became a fruitful olive tree. By this prodigy he 
was encouraged to build at the fame place, Heraclea, which, 
according to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis was inhabited fuccef.: 
five , by people of feveral different nations, the Ofci, the 
.Etamans, the Pelafgi, the Samnites and the Romans. Upon 
digging in that fpot, was found a ftreet fix fathoms broad, with 
covered porticos on each fide, a theatre and an edifice, thought 
to be the Forum Herculaneum; at the bottom of the court, 
furrounded by galleries three fteps high, were the ftatues of 
Nero:and Germanicus, greater than the life. From the nitches 
painted in frefco, were taken excellent pictures of Thefeus and 
Hercules. Figures of bronze and marble, adorned the walls at 
the bottom of the colonnades of the court; the periftile divided 
into five arches led thither by its extremities, and under each 
vault of this entrance was to be feen an Equeftrian ftatue. The 
admired figure of Nonius Balbus, in one of the courts of Portici, 
may rival the beft in this tafte. The pillars were of brick, 
covered with ftucco, which is frequent in Italy. Oppofite to 
this monument rofe two temples ; and feveral houfes with mar- 
ble porches of the fame architecture, the cielings painted with 
grote(que figures in red; paved with Mofaic work, and fur- 
nifhed with inftruments for facrificing, for furgery, for the 
kitchen, with fpoons, lamps, candle-fticks, chryftal-flagons 
ffill full of water, dice to play with, rings for the fingers, ear- 
rings, eggs, nuts, all in their natural colours, corn, bread re- 
duced to a coal without lofing its form; tablets covered with 
wax, with the neceflary implements for writing ; fifhing nets 
which are fit for ufe, a fun dial, a vaft number of manufcripts 
rolled up, pretty nearly of the colour, and in the form of rolls 
of tobacco. Do not think that I faw thefe precious relicks 
where they were found. You know my averfion for the habi- 
tation of the Gnomes: I took but a fhort walk in this fub- 
terraneous city, the fmoke of the flambeaus almoft bligled me; 
I felt it cold, and looked in vain for the remarkable pieces of 
antiquity that had been removed from it. Upon rumaging = 
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earth anew in queft of antiquities, they were obliged to fill the 
ts that had been formerly dug: it would give fatisfaction to 
the curious eye, that the whole place had been cleared; but the 
lava, from fixty to eighty feet deep, with which the roofs are 
covered, renders the work impracticable. This river of fire 
compofed of melted minerals, and which flows flowly, has filled 
one fide of the town with liquified lead as it were: The remain- 
ing part is buried under a fort of cement of afhes and water, 
which has penetrated the edifices, without injuring them. 
Where fhould fuch numerous ruins be placed ?, How can they be 
removed? The care taken by the King to range in order in his 
cabinets, the feveral curiofities which have been dug up, to 
caufe them to be engraved and defcribed, convince me that he 
would, had it been poffible, have facilitated to the curious the 
means of vifiting the remains of this ancient city throughout, 
As I could make but inconfiderable difcoveries in it, I quickly 
departed for fear of catching cold, and went to amufe myfelf 
with a view of the ruins in the galleries of Portici. It is to be 
wifhed thefe antiquities were removed to a greater diftance; I 
am apprehenfive that mount Vefuvius will one day again bury 
thefe treafures, which were at an enormous expence dug up 
from the centre of the earth, where this Volcano had plunged 
them. The plates which are made by order of the court, will 
give you a more adequate idea of them, than it is poflible for me 
to do. , 

‘Though amongft the ftatues found here, they have fome 
good ones; there are much more compleat figures to be feen at 
Rome and Florence: but with regard to ancient paintings, of 
which very few remain; thefe two cities muft yield to Portici. 
Amongft others they boaft greatly of that of Thefeus, who flew 
the minotaure, which fhews that this art was well underftood by 
the ancients; the head of the hero is well defigned: a naked 
Hercules, a fatire embracing a nymph, common fubjects with 
painters, attract the attention likewife ; as alfo Apollo, and the 
Mufes with their names and feveral attributes which were never 
before exaétly afcertained by any antient monument: the Cen- 
taur Chiron feated, and teaching Achilles to play upon the lyre, 
is very ftriking ; the attention which a fcholar of a good dif- 
pofition gives to the leffons of a mafter of reputation; and the 
tender care which a mafter takes of a child of the utmoft im- 
portance, are beautifully exprefled. We behold there in little 
pictures, which are tolerably well done, a loaf exactly refem- 
bling a real one; a flafk filled with water admirably imitated ; 
a book confifting of two rolls; a port folio, much like one of 
ours; the mode of dreffing in that age; joiners, fhoe-makers; 
with thé’ tools of their feveral trades; rope-dancers, centaurs 
Carrying nymphs on their backs; a goofe plucked of its feathers 
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exactly in nature; wild fowl, fruits, theatrical mafks, galleyy 
chimeras, figures of men and women with birds tails, and 
chariot drawn by a parrot, and guided by a grafhopper. The 
plans of architecture mark therein an idea of. the diminution of 
‘objects ; but do not difcover a thorough knowledge of the rules 
of perfpective. To preterve the colours, which are tarnithed, 
as foon as ever they are expofed to the air, the Chevalier 
Venuti has given the compofition of a varnifh, with the method 
of applying it. Green and blue colours, which the ancients 
were thought to be ignorant of, are con{picuous in thefe pic. 
tures; the bowers and thickets reprefented in them as adorned 
with jet d’caus, has undeceived me in the notion that this ad. 
mirable artifice was unknown to them. How great a pleafure 
is it to fee in antique paintings and fculptures, the gardens, 
manners, habits end attitudes of people who died fo many hun. 
dred years ago! Many of them refemble the defcriptions which 
have been given of them by the poets; whether thefe borrowed 
their idea from ftatuaries, or fculptors and painters formed 
theirs upon the defcriptions of poets. ‘The Greek and Roman 
ftatues, often entirely naked, and always fo in the neck and 
arms, have a more compofed attitude, and a greater appearance 
of ferenity than ours, whofe ornaments and variety of attitudes 
deviate too much from the noble fimplicity of nature. — Shall 
then that levity, with which our nation is reproached, and 
which feems characterifed in our piétures and ftatues, pafs in 
this manner to the eyes of the lateft pofterity ?—I fhall now re- 
turn tothe utenfils of the Herculaneans, it is eafy to fee that 
like us they had them of all forts; ruft has almoft deftroyed the 
iron machines; but time has not been able to wear out the 
copper; chirurgical inftruments are made of it; but it feems 
probable that well tempered fteel was not known to the ancients, 
What I examined with greateft attention in thofe curious cabi- 
nets, is the manner of decyphering manulcripts ready to turn to 
duft,. The firft leaves of thefe rolls, written on one fide only, 
are not eafily unfolded. For this purpofe they make ufe of a 
fort of a frame, like thofe ufed by weavers of tapeftry hangings, 
that ftands upon a defk, on which this black worn parchment 
(which is covered with linnen, or oily paper) is gradually ex- 
tended by a vice; when a word is unfolded, it is immediately 
written down; the word following fuggefts to the copyer any 
term that is wanting between; no points or commas help him 
to make out the fenfe. The indefatigable induftry and learning 
of Meffieurs Mazzochi and Piaggio make up for this. When 
the firft part of it is unfolded, a fmaller number of holes 1s 
fufficient for carryiag on the work, which has hithertagproduced 
only Greek books upon mufic, phyfic, morality and rhetoric. 
There is ftill a great-number to come, from which the — 
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hope to acquire all the information they wifh for, If this 
learned labour was to reftore ta us the loft books of Livy, 
Diodorus Siculus and Tacitus, how greatly fhould we be 
obliged to the eruptions of mount Vefuvius for baving buried 
thele treafures under ground, and thereby fheltered them from 
the ravages of time, and barbarian ignorance ! 

‘ This renowned Volcano has received our homage. M. 
D’Oflun was fo good, not only to accompany us thither, but 
to give us fuch an entertainment as was never ferved up at fo 
high a place. The hermitage of a Frenchman, the only inha- 
bitant of this mountain, was our dining-room. Elegant difhes 
and excellent wines, by no means conformable to the fimplicity 
of the place, were brought from the plain upon thefe craggy 
socks. A laborious journey, occafioned by curiofity, ended 
with a feaft. The company filled three coaches, which con- 
veyed us beyond Portici; afterwards afles carried us an afcent 
of two leagues, acrofs fertile vineyards, which produce the 
LacRYMA CHRIsTI. How much did this excellent grape, and 
the wit of my fellow-travellers contribute to make me fupport 
the fatigue of the journey! From the foot of the hill which 
crowns the Volcano, and is fhaped like a fugar-loaf; fifty men 
drew, or rather carried us to the inflamed fummit. Though 
I had been precautioned to drefs myfelf warmly, I was not 
fufficiently fo to bear the cold upon this high mountain ; if it 
had not been for my footman’s great coat, I fhould have 
been frozen upon a fiery mount, though the meridian fun fhone 
in all its luftre. About noon we approached the mouth of the 
gulph: I made but a fhort. ftay there, for | was almoft fuffo- 
cated by the keen wind; we defcended a foot in an inftant, or 
rather I flided along with the help of my bufkin-boots, my legs 
being half buried in the afhes. The afles carried us back to 
dine at the hermitage. Our numerous caravan fcattered upon 
heaps of drofs formed by the lava, was a fight diverting enough, 
The entertainment was excellent for perfons who wanted to 
have their appetites fharpened and excited by delicacies; but 
little fuited to fuch as had been made keen by fatigue. We eat 
too greedily, and were almoft all of us taken iil, Few travel- 
lers {cale this terrible mountain with impunity. Many infcrip- 
tions upon the road give notice that it is dangerous and difficult, 
But this far from deterring the curious, is a new incentive to. 
them to vifit it. The glory which refults from furmounting 
dangers, makes us love them. Even a fimple narrative of the 
ravages caufed by this fiery gulph amufes the aftonifhed imagi- 
nation, by throwing the foul of the hearer into an agitation, 
There ig,not a more ftriking one, than the defcription left us by 
Pliny the younger, at the time of Titus, where he gives an 
account of the death of his uncle, who was ftifled by this 

Volcano. 
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Volcano. Its fury fleeps for the prefent, its waking is to be 
dreaded. Frequent eruptions, of which you will find a de. 
fcription in feveral authors, often change the outward appear. 
ance of this mountain, which ftands by itfelf, and is thought 
by the vulgar to be inhabited by devils. Dicono che lutini 9; 
Jono fpefJa travagttati dat diabolt, fpeffo fentono ullulati, terrori dj 
grandifjumo fpavento. *: They fay that elves are often poffeffed 
with devils; they often hear howlings, and a variety of hortid 
noifes.”” , 

We have lately feen feveral fine ftatues at Lord Holland’s 
feat at Kingfgate, which were taken out of Herculaneum and 
prefented to his Lordfhip by the King of the Two Sicilies. The 
figures of Cleopatra, Diana, and the Medicean Venus, in par- 
ticular, are admirable. at 


Art. 1V. The Works of Sir Fobn Suckling. Containing his Poems, 
Letters, and Plays; 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Davies, 
1770. 

IR John Suckling was one of the fineft and moft accom. 

plifhed gentlemen of bis time. He had the genius and 
gallantry of Catullus, the wit and fpirit of Alcibiades, and the 
political fagacity of Pericles. Congreve, in his poetical capa- 
city, has given him the characteriftics of nature and cafe; but 
without propriety. His poems are more diftinguifhed by a pecu- 
liar vivacity of fancy. In eafe he was inferior to Waller, in 
nature to Denham, and by Sedley he was excelled in both, 

But in wit he .had no equals except Waller and Cowley; and 

though not fo eafy as the former, he is much lefs affected, lefs 

ftudious of brilliance, and lefs Jaboured than the latter. In his 
dramatic attempts he had not much fuccefs. He knew how to 
enliven, but not how to intereft; and you are under no more 
concern for his characters than for the figures of a puppet-fhew. 

His letters in point of wit, gallantry, and vivacity, are not equal- 

led except by Waller’s letter on the marriage of his Sachariffa. 

‘} hus much we owed to the memory of a writer who has often 

given us plealure, upon this new and handfome, though not 

accurate Edition of his works. But there is fomething more 
effential which we owe to the public, or rather, as good citizens, 
to the well-being of the ftate. It is the following letter from 

Sir John Suckling to Mr. Henry German, in the beginning of 

parliament 1640, which we fhall give our Readers without a 

comment, and fincerely wifh it may be moft attended to where 

it ought to prove moft effectual ; 
Sir, | 
© That it is fit for the King to do fomething extraogdinary at 
this prefent, is not only the opinion of the wife, but the ex- 
pectation. Men obferve him more now than at other times ; for 


Majefty 
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Majefty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes that would not 
{o much as have looked towards it, if it had fhined out, and 
appeared like itfelf. To lie till now, would, at the beft, thew 
but a calmnefs of mind, not a magnanimity; fince in matter of 

overnment, to think well (at any time, much lefs in a very 
active) is little better than to dream well. Nor muft he ftay to 
a&t ‘till his people defire, becaufe ’tis thought nothing re'ifhes 
elfe; for therefore hath nothing relifhed with them, becaufe the 
King hath for the moft part Raid till they have defired, done 
nothing but what they have or were petitioning for. But, that 
the King fhould do, will not be fo much the queftion, as what 
he fhould do. And certainly, for a King to have right counfel 
given him, is at all times ftrange, and at this prefent impoffible. 
His party, for the moft part, (f would that were modeftly faid, 
and it were not all) have fo much to do for their‘own preferva- 
tion, that they cannot (without breaking a law in nature) in- 
tend another’s. Thofe that have courage have not perchance 
innocence, and fo dare not fhew themfelves in the King’s bufi- 
nefs; and if they have innocence, they wast parts to make 
themfelves confiderable ; fo confequently the things they under- 
take. ‘Then, in court, they give fuch counfel as they believe 
the King inclined, determine his good by his defires, which is 
akind of fetting the fun ky the dial, intereft which cannot err, 
by paffions which may. 

‘Jn going about to fhew the King acure, nowa man fhould 
firft plainly fhew him the difeafe. But to Kings, as to fome 
kind of patients, it is not always proper to tell how ill they be, 
and it is too like a country clown.not to fhew the way, unlefs 
he know from whence, and difcourfe of things before. 

‘ Kings may be miftaken, and counfellors corrupted; but 
true intereft alone (faith Monfieur de Rogan) cannot err. It 
were not amifs then to find out the intereft; for fetting down 
right principles before conclufions, is weighing the fcales betore 
we deal out the commodity. 

* Certainly the great intereft of the King is, an union with 
his people, and whofoever hath told him otherwife (as the 
{cripture faith of the devil) was a feducer from the firft, If 
there ever had been any one Prince in the whole world that 
made a ‘felicity in this life, and left fair fame after death, 
without the love of his fubjects, there were fome colour to 
defpife it. 

‘ There was not among all our Princes a greater courtier of 
the pe: ple than Richard the Third, not fo much out of fear, as 
out of wifdom. And. fhall the worft of our Kings have ftriven 
for that? And fhall not the beft? (It being an angelical thing 
to gain | we.) 
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‘ There are two things in which the people expect to be fatiss 
fied, religion and juftice ; nor can this be done by any little agts, 
but by royal and kingly refolutions. 

‘lf any thall think that by dividing the factions (a good rule 
at other times) he fhall mafter the reft now, he will be ftrangely 
deceived ; for in the beginning of things that would do much, 
but not when whole kingdoms are refolved. Of thofe now that 
lead thefe parties, if you could take off the major number, the 
lefler would govern, and do the fame things ftill; nay, if you 
could take of all, they would fet up one, and follow him. 

¢ And of how great confequence it is for the King to refume- 
this right, and be the author himfelf, let any body judge} fince, 
as Comineus faid, thofe that have the art to pleale the people, 
have commonly the power to raife them, 

‘ To do things fo that there fhall remain no jealoufy, is very 
neceflary, and is no more than really reforming, that is, plea- 
fing them. For to do things that ihall grieve hereafter, and yet 
pretend love (amongft lovers themfelves, where there is eafieft 
faith) will not be aecepted. It will not be enough for the King 
to do what they defire, but he muft do fomething more; I mean 
(by doing more) doing fomething of his own, as throwing away 
things they call not for, or giving things they expected. not, 
And when they fee the King doing the fame things with them, 
it will take away al] thought and apprehenfion that he thinks 
the things they have already done, ill. 

‘ Now if the King ends the differences, and takes away fuf- 
pect for the future, the cafe will fall out to be no worfe than. 
when two duellifts enter the feld, where the worfted party (the 
other having no ill opinion of him) hath his fword given him 
again, without further hurt, after he is in the other’s power. 
But otherwile it is not fafe to imagine what may follow, for the 
people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. Now 
it is the nature of cowards to hurt where they can receive none. 
They will not be content (while they fear and have the upper 


hand) to fetter only royalty, but perchance (as timorous fpirits 


ufe) will not think themfelves fafe while that is atall. And 
poffibly, this is the prefent itate of things. 

‘In this great work (at leaft to make it appear perfect and 
Jafting to the kingdom) it is neceflary the Queen really join; 
for if fhe ftand aloof, there will ftill be fufpicions ; it being a 
received opinion in the world, that fhe hath a great intereft in 
the King’s favour and power. And to invite her, the is to 
confider with herfelf, whether fuch great virtues and eminent 
excellencies (though they be highly admired and valued by 
thofe that know her) ought to reft fatisfied with fo narrow a 
payment as the eftimation of a few? And whether ibe net 
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more proper for a great Queen to arrive at univerfal honour and 
loys than private efteem and value ? 

‘ Then, how becoming a work, for the fweetnefs and foft- 
ne(s of her fex, is compofing of differences, and uniting hearts? 
And how proper for a Queen, reconciling King and people? 

‘There is but one thing remains, which whifpered abroad, 
bufies the King’s mind much (if not difturbs it) in the midft of 
thefe great refolutions, and that is, the prefervation of fome 
fervants, whom he thinks fomewhat hardly torn from him of © 
late; which is of fo tender a nature, | fhall rather propound 
fomething about it, than refolve it. | 

‘ The firft query will be, whether, as things now ftand, 
(kingdoms in the balance) the King is not to follow nature, 
where the confervation of the more general {till commands and 
governs the lefs. As iron, by particular fympathy, fticks to the 
loadftone, but yet if it be joined with a great body of iron, it 

uits thofe particular affections to the load{torfe, and moves with 
the other, to the greater, the common center. 

‘The fecond will be, whether, if he could preferve thofe 
minifters, they can be of any ufe to him hereafter? Since no 
man is-ferved with greater prejudice, than he that employs fuf- 
pected inftruments, or not beloved, though able and deferving 
in themfelves. 

‘ The third is, whether, to preferve them, there be any other 
way than for the King to be firft right with his people? Since 
the rule in philofophy muft ever hold good, Nihil dat quod non 
habet. Before the King have power to fave, he muft have 
power. 

‘ Laftly, whether the way to preferve this power be not to 
give it away? For the people of England have ever been like 
wantons, which pull and tug as long as the Princes have pulled 
with them, as you may fee in Henry III. King John, Edward 
II. and indeed, all the troublefome and unfortunate reigns; but 
when they have let it go, they come and put it into their 
hands again, that they may play on; as you may fee in Queen 
Elizabeth. 

‘I will conclude with a prayer (not that I think it needs at this 
prefent. Prayers are to keep us from what may be, as well as 
to preferve us from what is) ‘** ‘T’hat the King be neither too 
fenfible of what is without him, nor too refolved from what is 
within him.” To be fick of a dangerous ficknefs, and find 
ho pain, cannot but be with lofs of underftanding; (’tis an 
aphorifm of Hippocrates) and on the other fide, Opiniaftrie is a 
fullen porter, and (as it was wittily faid of Conftancy) fhuts 
Out oftentimes better things than it lets in.’ 

Such at’ exquifite knowledge of mankind, and fuch found 


policy in a man who died at the age of eight and twenty, | 
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would be fomething wonderful, did we not confider the mi. 
rable education of our more mocern men of fortune. L 
e 





Art. V. Conclufion of the Account of Mr. Beattie’s Effay on thy 
Nature and Immutability of Truth, 


N our Review for June laft, we gave a general character of 
this Effay, together with an account of the manner ig 
which the ingenious Author treats his fubject; we now pro- 


‘ ceed, according to our promife, to give a further view of the 


work, with fuch extraéts as, we doubt not, will juftify the 
character we gave of it. 

Our Author undertakes to prove, by a fair induction of par- 
ticulars, that common fenfe is the fixed and invariable ftandar@ 
of truth. In this induction he does not comprehend every fort 
of evidence, and every fpecies of reafoning ; but endeavours to 
inveftigate the origin of thofe kinds of evidence which are the 
moft important, ‘and of the moft extenfive influence in fcience, 
and in common life, beginning with the fimpleft and moft ob- 
vious, and advancing gradually to thofe which are more com- 
plicated or lefs perfpicuous. 

He fets out with treating of mathematical reafoning ; goes 
on to confider the evidence of external fenfe, that of interna} 
fenfe, or con{cioufnefs, and that of memory; and then pro- 
ceeds to treat of realoning from the effect to the caufe, of pro- 
bable or experimental reafoning, of analogical reafoning, and 
of faith in teftimony. 

The conclufion from this induction, Mr. Beattie obferves, 
will perhaps be acknowledged by fome to be felf-evident, or at 
Jcat to ftand in no great need of illuftration, and might have 
been proved to others @ priori in very few words ; but to the 
greater part of readers, a detail of particulars, he thinks, may 
be neceflary, in order to produce that fteady and well-grounded 
conviétion which it is his ambition to eftablith. 

© I know not but it may be urged as an objection to this doétrine, 
fays he, that, if we grant common fenfe to be the ultimate judge 
in all disputes, a great part of ancient and modern philofophy be- 
comes ufelefs. I admit the objection with all my heart, in its fall 
force, and with all its confequences ; and yet I muft repeat, that if 
common fenfe be fuppofed fallacious, all knowledge is at anend; and 
that even a demonftration of the fallacy would itfelf be fallacious and 
frivolous. For if my feelings deceive me in one cafe, how thall I 
know that they do not deceive me in another? When a philofopher 
demonftrates to me, that matter exifts not but in my mind, and, 
independent on me and my faculties, has no exiftence at all; be- 
fore [ admit his demonftration, I mutt difbelieve all my fenfes, and 
diftruft every: principle of belief within me: before I admit his de- 
monftration, I muft be convinced, that I and all mankin@are fools; 
that our Maker made us.fuch, and from the. beginning intended to 
smpofe, oa us; and that it was not till about the fix thoufapdth yee 
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of the world when this impofture was difcovered; ‘and then difco- 
yered, not by a divine revelation, not by any rational inveftigation 
of the laws of nature, not by any inference from former truths of 
acknowledged authority, but by a pretty play of Englifh and French 
words, to which the learned have given the name of metaphyfical 
reafoning. Before I admit this pretended demonitration, I muf 
bring myfelf to believe what I find to be incredible; which feems to 
me not a whit lefs difficult than to perform what is impoflible. And 
when all this is done, if it were poffible that all this could be done, pray 
what is fcience, or truth, or falfehood ? Shall I believe nothing? or 
fhall I believe every thing ? Or am I capable either of belief, or of 
difbelief ? or do I exift? or is there fuch a thing as exiftence ? 

‘ The end of all fcience, and indeed of every ufeful purfuit, is to 
make men happier, by improving them in wifdom and goodnefs. I 
beg leave to afk, whether the prefent race of men owe any part of 
their happinefs, wifdom, or virtue, to what metaphyficians have 
written in proof of the non-exiftence of matter, and the neceflity of 
human actions? If it be anfwered, That our happinefs, wifdom, 
and virtue, are not at all influenced by fuch controverfies, then I 
muft affirm, that all fuch controverfies are ufelefs. And if it be 
true, that they have a tendency to promote wrangling, which of all 
kinds of converfation is the moft unpleafant, and the moft unprofit- 
able; or vain polemical difputation, which cannot be carried on 
without wafte of time, and proftitution of talents; or f{cepticifm, 
which tends to make a man uncomfortable in himfelf, and unfer- 
viceable to others:—then I muft affirm, that all fuch controverfies 
are both ufelefs and mifchievous; and that the world would be 
more wife, more virtuous, and more happy, without them.—Bat it 
is faid, that they improve the underftanding, ana render it more 
capable of difcovering truth, and detecting error—Be it fo:—but 
though bars and locks render our houfes fecure, and though acute- 
nefs of hearing and feeling be a valuable endowment, it will not 
follow, that thieves are a public blefling ; or that a man is intitled to 
my gratitude, who quickens my touch and hearing, by putting out 
my eyes. 

‘ It is further faid, that fuch controverfies make us fenfible of the 
weaknefs of human reafon, and the imperfection of human know- 
ledge; and for the fanguinary principles of bigotry and enthufiafin, 
fubititute the milky ones of {cepticifm and moderation. And this is 
conceived to be of prodigious emolument to mankind; becaufe a 
firm attachment to religion, which a man may call bigotry if he 
pleafes, doth often give rife to a perfecuting f{pirit ; whereas a per- 
fe& indifference about it, which fome men are good-natured enough 
to call moderation, is a principle of great good-breeding, and gives 
no fort of difturbance, either in private or public life. This is a 
plea on which fome of our modern {ceptics feem to plume themfelves 
not a little. And who will venture to arraign the virtue or the f{a- 
gacity of thefe projeftors ? To accomplith fo great effects by means 
fo fimple, to prevent fuch dreadful calamities by fo innocent an ar- 
tifice,—doth it not difplay the perfection of benevolence and wifdom ? 
Truly I can hardly imagine fuch another fcheme, except perhaps the 
following : Suppofe a phyfician of the Sangrado fchool, out of zeal 
adit T 3 for 
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for the intereft of the faculty, and the public good, to prepare g 
bill to be laid before the parliament, in thefe words : ‘‘ That whereas 
good health, efpecially when of long ftanding, hath a tendency to 
prepare the human frame for acute and inflammatory diftempers, 
which have been known to give extreme pain to the unhappy pa. 
tient, and fometimes even to bring him to the grave; and whereas 
the faid health, by making us brifk and hearty, and happy, is ape 
alfo, on fome occafions, to make us diforderly and licentious, to the 
great detriment of glafs windows, lanthorns, and watchmen: Be it 
therefore enacted, That all the inhabitants of thefe realms, for the 
peace of government, and the repofe of the fubject, be compelled, 
on pain of death, to bring their bodies down to a confumptive habit; 
and that henceforth no perfon prefume to walk abroad with a cane, 
on pain-of having his head broke with it, and being fet in the 
ftocks for fix months; nor to walk at all, except with crutches, to 
be delivered at the public charge to each perfon who makes affidavit, 
that he is no longer able to walk without them,” &c.—Hé who 
eradicate convi¢tion from the human heart, may doubtlefs prevent 
all the fatal effets of enthufiafm and bigctry; and if ali human 
bodies were thrown into a confumption, I believe there would be an 
end of riot, as well as inflammatory difeafes. Whether the inconve- 
niencies, or the remedies, be the moft intolerable, might perhaps 
_pear a queftion. Bigotry, enthufiafm, and a perfecuting fpirit, are 
very dangerous and mifchievous; univerfal fcepticifm would, I am 
fure, be equally fo, if it were to infect the generality of mankind. 
But what has religion and rational conviction to do with either? 
Nothing more than good health has to do with acute diftempers, and 
rebellious infurrections ; or than the peace of government, and tran- 
quillity of the fubje&t, have to do with a gradual decay of our maf- 
cular fefh. True religion tends to make men great, and good, and. 
happy; and if fo, its doctrines can never be too firmly believed, nor 
held in too high veneration. And if truth be at all attainable in 
philofophy, I cannot fee why we fhould fcruple to receive it as fuch, 
when we have attained it; nor how it can promote candour, good- 
breeding, and humanity, to pretend to doubt what we do and muft 
believe, to profefs to maintain dottrines of which we are confcious 
that they dhock our underftanding, to differ in judgment from all the 
world except afew metaphyfical pedants, and to account thofe prin- 
ciples difputable which other men think the moft indifputable, and 
moft facred. Conviction, and fteadinefs of principle, is that which 
gives dignity, uniformity, and fpirit, to human conduét, and with» 
out which our happinefs can neither be lafting nor fincere. It cone 
flitutes, as it were, the vital flamina of a great and manly charaéter ; 
whereas {cepticifm betrays a weak and fickly underftanding, anda 
levity of mind, from which nothing can be expected but inconfiftence 
and folly. In conjunétion with ill-nature, bad tafte, and a hard 
heart, fleadinefs and {trong conviction will doubtlefs make a bad 
man, and {fcepticifm will make a worfe: but good-nature, elegant 
tafte, and fufceptibility of temper, when united with firmne(s of 
mind, become doubly refpeétable and lovely ; whereas no man can 
act on the principles of {cepticiim, without incurring @niverfal 
caniempt.’ 

But 
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- But granting that all legitimate reafoning, whether of cer- 
tain or of probable evidence, doth finally refolve itfelf into 
principles of common fenfe, which we muft admit as certain, 
or as probable, upon their own authority ; that therefore com- 
mon fenfe is the foundation and the ftandard of all juft reafon- 
ing; and that the genuine fentiments of nature are never erro- 
neous :—yet by what criterion fhall we know a fentiment of 
nature from a prejudice of education, a ditate of common fenfe 
from the fallacy of an inveterate opinion ?—At what point muft 
reafon ftop in its inveftigations, and the dictates of common 
fenfe be admitted as decifive and final ? 

‘ Jt is much to be regretted, fays our Author, that this matter has 
been fo little attended to: for a full and fatisfa€tory difcuffion of it 
would do more real fervice to the philofophy of human nature, than 
all the fyftems of logic in tle world ; would at once exalt pneuma- 
tology to the dignity of fcience, by fettling it on a firm and un- 
changeable foundation ; and would go a great way to banith fophi- 
firy from fcience, and rid the world of ftepticifm. This is indeed 
the grand defideratum in logic ; of no Jefs importance to the moral 
fciences, than the difcovery of the longitude to navigation. That 
I hall fully folve this difficulty, I am not fo vain, nor fo ignorant, 
asto imagine. But I humbly hope I thal! be able to throw fome 
light on the fubjet, and contribute a little to facilitate the progtefs 
ot thofe who may hereafter engage in the fame purfuit. If I can ac- 
complifh even this, I fhall do a fervice to truth, philofophy, and 
mankind : if J fhould be thought to fail, there is yet fomething me- 
ritorious in the attempt. To have fet the example, may be of con- 
fequence. 

‘ [I fhall endeavour to conduét the reader to the conclufion I have 
formed on this fubjeét, by the fame fteps which led me to it; a me- 
thod which I prefume will be more perfpicuous, and more fatisfac- 
tory, than if I were firft to lay down a theory, and then to affign the 
reafons, By the way, I cannot help exprefling a wifh, that this me- 
thod of inveftigation were lefs uncommon, and that philofophers 
would fometimes explatn to us, not only their difcoveries, but alfo 
the procefs of thought and experiment, whether accidental or in- 
tentional, by which they were led to them. 

‘ If the boundary of reafon and common fenfe had never been 
fettled in any fcience, I would abandon my prefent fcheme as alto- 
gether defperate. But when I reflect, that in fome of the fciences it 
hath been long fettled, with the utmoft precifion, and to univerfal 
fatisfaction, I conceive better hopes, and flatter myfelf, that it may 
perhaps be poffible to fix it even in the philofophy of the mind. The 
{ciences in which this boundary has been long fettled and acknow- 
edged, are, mathematics, and natural philofophy; and it is re- 
markable, that more truth has been difcovered in thofe f{ciences 
than in any other. Now, there is not a more effectual way of learn- 
ing the rules of any art, than by attending to the praétice of thofe 
who a performed in it moit fuccefsfully : a maxim which I fup- 
pofe no lefs applicable to the art of inveftigating truth, than to the 
mechanical and the fine arts. Let us fee, then, whether, by at- 
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tending to the practice of mathematicians and natural philofophers, 
as contrafted with the practice of thofe who have treated of the hus 
man. mind, we can make any difcoveries preparatory to the folution 
of this difficulty.’ 


Our Author goes on to fhew, that in natural philofophy, as. 


well as in mathematics, no argumentation is profecuted be- 
yond felf-evident principles; that as in the latter all reafon, 
ing terminates in intuition, fo in the former it is ultimately re- 
folvible into the evidence of fenfe. And as, in mathematics, 
that is accounted an intuitive axiom, which is of itfelf to clear 
and evident, that it cannot poffibly be illuftrated or inforced by 
any medium of proof, and which muft be believed, and is in 
fact belieyed, by all, on its own authority ; fo, in natural phi. 
Jofophy, that is accounted an ultimate principle, undeniable 
and unqueftionable, which is fupported by the evidence of a 
well-informed fenfe, placed fo as to perceive its object. In 
mathematics, that is accounted falfe doétrine which is incon- 
fiftent with any felf-evident principle; in natural philofophy, 
that is reje€ted which contradiéts matter of fact, or, in other 
words, which is repugnant to the appearances of things as per- 
ceived by external fenfe. 

If the fame criterion of truth, by which mathematics and 
natural philofophy are regulated, were univerfally adopted. by 
philofophers of the mind, the fcience of human nature, inftead 
of being, as at prefent, a chaos of ambiguity and contradiction, 
would, our Author thinks, acquire a confiderable degree of 
certainty, perfpicuity, and order. If truth be at all attainable 
in this fcience, it muft be attained by the fame means as in 
thofe other fciences. Al] that we know of truth and falfehood 
is, that our conftitution determines us in fome cafes to believe, 
in others to difbelieve ; and that to us is truth which we feel 
that we muft believe; and that to us is falfehood which we 
feel that we muft difbelieve. 

In the philofophy of human nature, therefore, as well as in 
phyfics and mathematics, thofe dodirines, our Author fays, 
fhould be rejected, which contradict matter of fadt, that is, 


which are repugnant to the appearances of things, as perceived 


by external and internal fenfe; and thofe principles fhould be 


accounted ultimate, undeniable, and unqueftionable, which. 


are wayranted by the evidence of a well-informed fenfe, placed 
in circumftances favourable to a diftin@ perception of its 
object. 

‘ But what, continues he, do you mean by a well-informed Jenfe ? 
How fhall | know, that any particular faculty of mine is not defec- 
tive, depraved, or fallacious? —Perhaps it is not eafy, at. leatt it 
would furnifh matter for too long a digreffion, to give an upexcep- 
tionable anfwer to this queftion. Nor is it at prefent abfolufly ne- 
ceffary ; becaufe it will appear in the fequel, that, however diflicult 
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it may be in fome cafes, to diftinguith a firft principle intuitively, 
et there are certain marks, by which thofe reafonings that tend to 
the fubverfion of a firit principle, may be detected, at leaft in all 
cafes of importance. However, we {hall offer a remark or two in 
anfwer to the queftion; which, though they fhould not appear in 
every refpect unexceptionable, may yet throw light on the fubject, 
and ferve to prepare the mind of the reader for fome things that 
are to follow. 

‘ Firft, then, if I wanted to certify myfelf concerning. any parti-~ 
cular fenfe or percipient faculty, that it is neither depraved nor de- 
fective, I would attend to the feelings or fenfations communicated 
by it ; and obferve, whether they be clear and definite, and fuch as 
lam, of my own accord, difpofed to confide in without hefitation, 
as true, genuine, and natural. If they are fuch, | fhould certain! 
a&t upon them, till I had fome pofitive reafon to think them falla- 
cious. Secondly, I confider, whether the fenfations received by. this 
faculty be uniformly fimilar in fimilar circumftances. If they are 
not, I fhould fufpeé, either that it is now depraved, or was formerly 
fo; and if I had no other criterion to direct me, fhould be much at 
a lofs to know whether I ought to truft the former or the latter 
experience ; perhaps I fhould diftruft both. If they are uniform, if 
my prefent and my paft experience do exactly coincide, I fhall then 
be difpofed to think them both right. Thirdly, I confider, whether, 
in acting upon the fuppofition that the faculty in queftion is well- 
informed, | have ever been mifled to my hurt or inconvenience ; if 
not, then have I good reafon to think, that I was not miftaken when 
] formed that fuppofition, and that this faculty is really what I fup- 
pofed it to be. Fourthly, If the fenfations communicated by this 
faculty be incompatible with one another, or irreconcileable to the 
perceptions of my other faculties, I fhould fufpect a depravation of 
the former: for the laws of nature, as far as my experience goes, 
are perfectly confiftent ; and I have a natural fuggeftion that they are 
univerfally fo. It is therefore a prefumption, that my faculties are 
well-informed, when the perceptions of one are quite confiftent with 
thofe of the reft, and with one another. In a ftate of folitude I muft 
fatisfy myfelf with thefe criteria; but when I go abroad into the 
world, I have accefs to another criterion, which, in many cafes, will 
be reckoned more decifive than any of thefe, and which, in concur- 
rence with thefe, will be fufficient to banifh doubt from every ra- 
tional mind. I compare my fenfations and notions with thofe of 
other men; and if I find a perfect coincidence, I fhall then be fatif- 
fied that my fenfations are according to the law of human nature, 
and therefore right —To illuftrate all this by an example : 

‘ I want to know whether my fenfe of feeing be a well-informed 
faculty. Firft, I have reafon to think that it is, becaufe my eyes 
communicate to me fuch fenfations as I, of my own accord, am dif- 
pofed to confide in. There is fomething in my perceptions of fight. 
fo diftin&t, and fo definite, that I do not find myfelf in the leat dif- 
pofed to doubt whether things be what my eyes reprefent them. 
Even the obfcurer fuggeftions of this: faculty carry along with them 
their own€vidence, and my belief. I am confident, that the fun 
and moon are round as they appear to be, that the rainbow is arched, 
that 
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that grafs is green, fhow white, and the heavens azure; and thh 
I fhould have believed, though I had pafied all my days in folitude, 
and never known any thing of other animals, or their fenfes,  §¢. 
condly, I find that my notions of the vifible qualities of bodies aye 
the fame now they have always been, If this were not the cafe, 
if where I faw greennefs yeiterday I were to fee yellow to-day, ] 
fhould be apt to fuppofe, that my fight had fuffered fome depraya. 
tion, except i had reafon to think, that the objects had reaj 
changed colour. But indeed we have fo ftrong a tendency to belive 
our ienfes, that I doubt nor but in {uch a cafe I fhould be more di¢- 
pofed to fufpect a change in the object than in my eye-fight: mach 
would depend on the cucumftances of the cafe. We rub our eyes 
when we want to look at any thing with accuracy; for we know by 
experrence, that motes, and cloudy f{pecks, which may be removed 
by rubbing, do fometimes float in the eye, and hurt the fight. But 
if the alteration of the vifible qualities in the external object be fuch 
as we have never experienced from a depravation of the organ, we 
fhould be inclined to truft our eye-fight, rather than to fuppofe, 
that the external objett has remained unaltered. Thirdly, No evilcon- 
fequence has ever happened to me when aéting upon the fuppofition, 
that my faculty of feeing is a well-informed fenfe ; whereas, if'| 
were to aét on the coatrary fuppofition, I fhould foon have occafion 
¢o regret my {cepticifm. I fee a poft in my way ; by turning a little 
afide, i pafsit unhurt: but if I had fuppofed my fight fallacious, 
and gone ftraight forward, a bloody nofe, or fomething worfe, might 
have been the confequence. If, when I direét my ‘courfe obliquely, 
in order to avoid the poft that feems to fland direétly before me,'I 
were to run my head fall againft it, I fhould inflantly fufpe& ade- 
pravation in my eye-fight: but as | never experience any misfortune 
of this kind, I believe that my fenfe of feeing is a well-informed 
faculty. Fourthly, ‘he perceptions received by this fenfe are ‘per- 
fectly confiftent with one another, and with the perceptions received 
by my other faculties. When I fee the appearance of a folid body 
in my way, my touch always confirms the tettimony of my fight; if 
it did not, I fhould fufpeét a fallacy in one or other of thofe fenfes, 
perhaps in both. When I look on a line of foldiers, they all feem 
jtanding perpendicular, as I myfelf ftland; but if the men at the 
extremities of the line, without leaning againit any thing, feemed to 
form an angle of forty-five degrees with the earth’s {urtace, I fhould 
certainly fufpect fome unaccountable obliquity in my vifion. Laftly, 
atter the experience of feveral years, after all the knowledge I have 
been able to gather, concerning the fenfations of other men, from 
reading, difcourfe, and obfervation, I have no reafon to think their 
fenfations of fight different. from mine. Every body who ufes- the 
Englith language calls {now white, and grafs green; and it would 
be in the higheit degree abfurd to fuppofe, that what they call the 
fenfation of whitene({s, is not the fame fenfation which I call by that 
name. Some few perhaps fee diiferently from me. A man in the 
jaundice fees that rofe yellow which I fee red ; a fhort-fighted man 
fees that pi€ture confufedly at the diftance of three yards, which 
fee diftinétly. But far the greater part of mankind fee aM do, and 
differently from thofe few individuals ; whole fenfe of f{eeing ] — 
ore 
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onfider as lefs perfect than mine. Nay, though the generalit 

kel were At fhort-fighted, ftill it would be true, that im 
who are not fo, have the mo perfect fight; for our fight is more 
accurate in its perceptions, qualifies us better for the bufinefs of life, 
and coincides more exaétly, or at leaft more immediately, with the 
fenfations received by the other fenfes. Yet the fhort-fighted, as well 
as they who have the acuteft fight, believe the declaration of this 
fenfe, as foon as they are placed in a fituation favourable to accu- 
rate obfervation : all the difference is, that it is more difficult, and 
often more inconvenient, for the former to place themfelves in fuch 
afituation. Still it ought to be remembered, that a per/e@ /en/e and 
a well-informed Jenfe are not fynonymous terms. We call a fenfe 
well-informed, in oppofition to one that is depraved or fallacious.— 
Perfection and imperfection of fenfe are relative terms, that imply a 
cemparifon, either between different men, in refpect of the acute- 
nefs of their fenfes and faculties ; or between any fenfe, as it appears 
in a particular man, and the degree of acutenefs which is found to 
belong to that fenfe as it appears in the generality of mankind. I 
have two telefcopes, one of which gives a diftin& view of an objeét 
at two, and the other at four miles diftance: both are equally well. 
informed (if I may fo fpeak) that is, equally true in their reprefen- 
tations; but the one is much more ‘mperfe@ than the other. 

‘I do not at prefent offer any further illuftrations of thefe criteria 
of a well-informed fenfe. The reader who examines them by the 
rules of common prudence, will perhaps be fatisfied with them: at 
leat I am apt to think, that few will fufpect the veracity of their 
faculties when they ftand this teft. Let it not be fuppofed, that I 
mean to infinuate, that a man never trufts his faculties till he firft: 
examine them after this manner: we believe our fenfes previoufly to 
all refle€tion or examination; and we never dilbelieve them, but 
upon the authority of our fenfes placed in circumftances more fa- 
vourtble to accurate obfervation. If the reader is not fatisfied with 
thefe criteria, it is no great matter. The queftion concerning a 
well-informed fenfe will be found not a little perplexing to one who 
attempts to anfwer itin words. I offer thefe remarks rather as hints 
to be attended to by other adventurers in this part of fcience, than 
as a folution of the difficulty. If it were not that | prefume fome 
advantage may be derived from them as hints, I fhould have omitted 
them altogether ; for on them the dotrine I mean to eftablith doth 
not depend.’ ; 

Our Author having fhewn that mathematicians and natural 
philofophers do, in effeé&t, acknowledze the diftinction between 
common fenfe and reafon, as explained by. him ; admitting the 
dictates of the former as ultimate and unqueftionable princi- 
ples, and never attempting either to prove or difprove them by 
reafoning, proceeds to fhew that a very different plan of in- 
veftigation has been adopted by modern fceptics. Before he 
enters on this part of his tafk, however, he makes fome ge- 
neral obfervations, and takes a fhort view of the rife and pro- 
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In order to prove that erroneous, abfurd, and felf-contra- 
dictory notions have been the confequence of not attending tg 
the diftin@tion of reafon and common fenfe, be confines him. 
felf to two inftances, viz. the non-exiftence of matter, and the 
celebrated queftion concerning liberty and neceflity. He cop. 
fiders the natural effects produced upon the mind by the rea. 
fonings that have been urged in favour of thefe doctrines, 
and the confequences refulting from the admiffion of fuch rea. 
fonings. He proves, and, in our opinion, in a very clear and 
fatisfactory manner, that the do€rines intended to be eftablithed 
by fuch reafonings are contradictory to the general belief of 
all men in all ages ;—that, though enforced and fupported with 
fingular fubtlety, and though admitted by fome: profefled paj. 
lofophers, they do not produce that conviction which found 
reafoning never fails to produce in the intelligent mind ;— 
and, laftly, that really to believe, and to act from a real belief 
of fuch doftrines and reafonings, mut be attended with fatal 
comequences to fcience, to virtue, to human fociety, and to 
ail the important interefts of mankind. | 

In the laft part of his work, our Author anfwers objections ; 
and fhews that the principles he fupports are perfectly confiftent 
with the intereft of fcience, and the rights of mankind.—Some 
perfons, he tells us, may think it an objection to his. work, 
that it recommends a method of confutation which is not ftriQly 
according to logic, and which actually contradi&s fome of the 
eftablithed laws of that fcience. Now he readily acknowledges, 
that many of the maxims of the fchool-logic are founded in 
truth and nature; that many of its rules and diftin€tions are 
extremely ufeful, not fo much for ftrengthening the judgment, 
as for enabling the di/putant quickly to comprehend, and per- 
fpicuoufly to exprefs, in what the force or fallacy of an argu- 
ment confifts.—The tendency of the {chool-logic, however, he 
juftly obferves, is to render men difputatious and fceptical, 
adepts in the knowledge of words, but inattentive to fact and 
experience. It makes them fonder of {peaking than thinking, and 
confequently ftrangers to themfelves; folicitous chiefly about 
rules, names, and diftinétions, and therefore leaves them neither 
leifure nor inclination for the ftudy of life and manners. Ina 
word, it makes them more ambitious to diftinguifh theinfelyes 
as the partifans of a dogmatift, than as inquirers after truth.— 
The captious turn of an habitual wrangler deadens the under- 
ftanding, fours the temper, and hardens the heart. By ren- 
dering the mind fufpicious, and attentive to trifles, it weakens 
the fagacity of inftin&t, and extinguifhes the fire of imaginary 
tion ; it transforms converfation into a ftate of warfare; and 
reftrains thofe lively fallies of fancy, fo effectual in routing 
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ood humour, which, though often erroneous, are a thoufand 
times more valuable than the dull correctnefs of a mood-and- 
faure dilciplinarian. 

“Mr. Beattie goes on to explain the nature of that metaphy/ic 
which he conceives to be repugnant to true philofophy, and 
which, he thinks, the friends of truth ought folicitoufly to 

uard againft. ‘This explanation leads him to fome very per- 
tinent and ufeful remarks, which throw additional light upon 
his fubject. Having, in the courfe of his work, given feveral 
inftances of Mr. Hume’s metaphyfical fpirit, towards the clofe 
of it he confiders one inftance at fome length, in order to have 
an opportunity of confuting a very dangerous error, and, at 
the fame time, of difplaying the difference between metaphyfi- 
cal and philofophical inveftigation. 

Mr. Hume tells us, that moral, intellectual, and corporeal 
virtues—that juftice, genius, and bodily ftrength, are virtues 
of the fame kind; that they are contemplated with the very 
fame fentiments, and known to be virtues by the very fame 
criterion. Strange, nay ridiculous, as this opinion may ap- 
pear, Mr. Hume has taken a great deal of pains to preve it. 
Mr. Beattie demonftrates, that this very important error hath 
arifen, either from inaccurate obfervation, or from Mr. Huma’s 
being impofed on by words not well underftood, or rather from 
both caufes. It would give us pleafure to lay the whole of 
what Mr. Beattie fays upon this fubject before our Readers ; 
but we muft content ourfelves with part of it. 

‘ The word virtue hath indeed great latitude of fignification. It 
denotes any quality of a thing tending to the happinefs of a perci- 
pient being ; it denotes that quality, or perfection of qualities, by 
which a thing is fitted to anfwer its end; fometimes it denotes 
power or agency in general; and fometimes any habit which im- 
proves the faculties of the human mind. In the firft three fenfes we 
afcribe virtue to the foul, and to the body, to brutes, and inanimate 
things; in the laft, to our intellectual as well as moral nature. 
And no doubt inftances may be found of ambiguity and want of 
precifion, even in the beft moralifts, from an improper ufe of this 
word. Yet I believe this attempt of Mr. Hume’s is the firft that hath 
been made to prove, that among thefe very different forts of virtue 
there is little or no difference. Our Author feems indeed to have a 
fingular averfion to that kind of curiofity which, not fatisfied with 
knowing the names, is induftrious to difcover the natures of things. 
When he finds two or three different things called by the fame name, 
he will rather write fifty pages of metaphyfic to prove that they ‘are 
the fame, than give himfelf the trouble to examine them fo as to 
fee what they really are *. Is it not ftrange, that a man of fcience _ 
fhould ever have taken it into his head, that the charaéteriftic of a 
genus is a fufficient defcription of a {pecies ? He might as well have 
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fuppofed, that, becaufe perception and felf-motion belong to ant, 
mat life in general, it is therefore a fufficient definition of man, ty 
call him a felf-moving and percipient creature; from which profound 
principle it clearly follows, that man is a beaft, and that a beatt js 
a man. | 

‘ By fach reafoning as Mr. Hume hath ufed on the prefent oc. 
cafion, it would be eafy to prove any doétrine. The method is this: 
‘—and I hope thofe who may hereafter chufe to aftonifh the world 
with a fyftem of metaphyfical paradoxes, will do me the honour and 
the juftice to acknowledge, that I was the firlt who unfolded the whole 
art and myftery of that branch of manufacture within the compafs 
of one fhort rEc1Pe.—Take a word (an abftraét term is the mof 
convenient) which admits of more than one fignification ; and, by 
the help of a predicate and copula, form a propofition, fuitable te 
your fyitem, or to your humour, or to any other thing you pleafe, 
except truth. When laying down your premifes, you are to ufe the 
name of the quality or fubject, in one fenfe; and, when inferring 
your conclufion, in another. You are then to urge a few equivocal 
facts, very flightly examined (the more flightly the better) as a fur. 
ther proof of the faid conclufion; and to fhut up all with citing 
fome ancient authorities, either real or fictitious, 2s may bef fuit 
your purpofe. A few occafional ftri€tures on religion as an unphi- 
lofophical thing, and a fneer at the Whole Duty of Man*, or any 
ather good book, will give your differtation what many are pleafed 
to calla /ideral turn ; and will go near to convince the world, that 
you are a candid philofopher, a manly free-thinker, and a very fine 
writer. 

‘ It isto no purpofe that our Author calls this a verbal difpute, 
and fometimes condefcends to foften matters by an a/moff, or fome 
fuch evafive word. His do&rine obvioufly tends to confound all our 
ideas of virtue and duty, and to make us confider ourfelves as mere 
machines, aéted upon by external and irrefiftible impulfe, and not 
more accountable for moral blemifhes, than for ignorance, want of 
underftanding, poverty, deformity, and difeafe. If the Reader 
think as ferioufly of the controverfy as I do, he will pardon the 
length of this digreffion. 

‘IT hope it now appears, that there is a kind of metaphyfic, 
which, whatever refpeftable names it may have affumed, deferves 
contempt or cen{fure from every lover of truth. If it be detrimental 
to fcience, it is equally fo to the affairs of life. Whenever one en- 
ters on bufinefs, the metaphyfical {pirit muft be laid afide, otherwife 
it will render him ridiculous, perhaps deteftable. Sure it will not 
be faid, that any portion of this {pirit is neceffary to form a man 
for ftations of high importance. For thefe, a turn to metaphyfic 
would be as effectual a difqualification as want of underftanding. 
The metaphyfician is cold, wavering, diftruftful, and perpetually 
ruminates on words, diftinétions, arguments, and fyftems. He at- 
tends to the events of life with a view chiefly to the fyftem that 
happens for the time to predominate in his imagination, and to 
which he is anxious to reconcile every appearance. His obfervation 
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is therefore partial and inaccurate, becaufe he contemplates nature 
through the medium of his favourite theory’, which is always falfe ; 
that experience, which enlarges, afcertains, and methodiles, the 
knowledge of other men, ferves only to aggravate the natural dark- 
pefs and confufion of his. His literary ftudies are conducted with 
the fame {pirit, and produce the fame etfects.— Whereas to tae ad- 
miniftration of great affairs, truth and fteadinefs of principle, con- 
fancy of mind, intuitive fagacity, extreme quickne/s in apprehend- 
ing the prefent and anticipating the future, are indifpenfably necef- 
fry. Whatever tends to weaken and unfettie the mind, to cram 
the imagination, to fix the attention on minute and trifling objects, 
and withdraw it from thofe enlarged proipects of nature and man- 
kind, in which true genius loves to expatiate; whatever hath this 
tendency, and furely metaphytic hath it, is the bane of genius, and 
of every thing that is great in human nature. , 
‘In the lower walks of life, our theoriit will be oftener the. ob- 
jet of ridicule than of deteftation. Yct even here, the man is to be 
pitied, who, in matters of moment, happens to be connected with 
aftanch metaphyfician. Doubts, cifputes, and conjectures, will be 
the plague of his life. If his afiociate form a fyftem of action or in- 
attion, of doubt or confidence, he will flick by it, however abiurd, 
as long as he has one verbal argument unanfwered to urge in de- 
fence of it. In accounting fer the conduct of others, he will reject 
obvious caufes, and fet himfelf to explore fuch as are more remote 
and refined. Making no proper allowance for the endlefs varicties 
of human character, he will fuppofe all men influenced, like himfelf, 
by fyftem and verbal argument: certain caufes, in his judgment, 
muft of neceflity produce certain effects ; for he has twenty reafons 
ready to offer, by which it is demonftrable, that they cannot fail : 
and it is well, if experience at laft convince him, that there was a 
fmall verbal ambiguity in hts principles, and that his views of man- 
kind were not quite fo extenfive as they ought to have been. Ina 
word, unlefs he be very good-natured, and of a paflive difpofition, 
his refinements will do more harm than even the ftiff ftupidity of an 
idiot. If inclined to fraud, or any fort of vice, he will never be at 
a lofs for an evafion.; which, if it fhould not fatisfy his affociate, wilk: 
perplex and plague him moft effectually. IE need not enlarge; the. 
Reader may conceive the reft. ‘To aid his fancy, he will find fome: 
traits of this character, in one of its moft amufing and leait difagree- 
able forms, delineated with a maiterly pencil in the perfon of old 
Efquire Shandy. , 
* Itis aftonifhing to confider, how little mankind value the good: 
within their reach, and how ardently they purfue what nature hath 
placed beyond it ; how blindly they over-rate what they have no ex- 
perience of, and how fondly they admire what they do not under- 
ttand, This verbal metaphyfic hath been dignified with the name of 
Science, and verbal metaphyficians have been reputed philofophers, 
and men of genius. Doubtlefs a man of genius may, by the fathion 
of the times, be feduced into thefe ttudies: but that particular caft 
of mind which fits a man for them, and recommends them to his 
choice, is eot genius, but a minute and feeble underfaading ; ca-. 
pable 
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pable indeed of being made, by long practice, expert in the manage. 
ment of words; but which never did, and never will, qualify any 
man for the difcovery or illuftration of fentiment. For what is 


is an end of metaphyfic. 

- *, A body is neither vigorous nor beautifol, in which the fize of 
fome members is above, and that of others below, their due pro- 
rtion ; every part mutt have its proper fize and ftrength, otherwife 
the refult of the whole will be deformity and weaknefs, Neither js 
real genius ‘confiftent with a difproportionate flrength of the reafon- 
ing powers above thofe of tafte and imagination. Thofe minds in 
whom all the faculties are united in their due proportion, are far 
f{aperiot to the puerilities of metaphyfical fcepticifm: They traf to 
their own feelings, which are ftrong and decifive, and leave no room 
for hefitation, or doubts about their authenticity. They fee through 
moral fubjects at one glance; and what they fay, carries both the 
heart and the underftanding along with it. When one has long 
drudged in the dull and unprofitable pages of metaphyfic, how 
leafing the tranfition to a moral writer of true genius! Would you 
ow what that genius is, and where it may be found? Go to 
Shakefpeare, to Bacon, to Montefquieu, to Rouffeau; and when. 
you have ftudied them, return, if youcan, to Hume, and Hossss, 
and Maresrancue, and Leisnirz, and Spinosa. If, while yoa 
learned wifdom from the former, your heart exulted within you, 
and ‘rejoiced to contemplate the fublime and fuccefsful efforts of hu- 
man intellect; perhaps it may now be of ufe, as a leffon of humi- 
jity, to have recourfe to the latter, and, for a while, to behold the 
sdtare of a fowl wandering from thought to thought, without know- 
ing where to fix; and from a total want of feeling, or a total igno- 
rance of what it feels, miftaking names for things, verbal diltinc-: 
tions and analogies for real difference and fimilitude, and the obfcure 
infinuations of a bewildered underftanding, puzzled with words, and 
perverted with theory, for the fentiments of nature, and the dictates 
of reafon. A metaphyiician, exploring the receffes of the human 
heart, hath juft fuch a chance for finding the truth, as a man with 
' microfcopic eyes would have for finding the road. The latter might 
amufe himfelf with contemplating the various mineral ftrata that are . 
diffufed along the expanfion of a needle’s point, but of the face of . 
nature he could make nothing : he would ftart back with horror from 
the caverns yawning between the mountainous grains of fand that lie 
before him; but the real gu!f or mountain he could not fegat vid “4 
ur 
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. Our Author concludes his work with pointing out fome of 
the confequences of metaphyfical fcepticifm, and we cannot 
refit the temptation of laying part of what he fays before our 
Readers : | 

¢ When a fceptic, fays he, attacks one principle of common feafe, 
he doth in effect attack all; for if we are made diltruitful of the 
veracity of inftin@live conviction in one inftance, we muft, or at leaft 
we may, become equally diftruftful in every other, A little fcepti- 
cifm introdaced into fcience will foon aflimilate the whole to its 
own nature; the fatal fermentation, once begun, fpreads wider 
and wider every moment, till ali the mafs be transtormed into rotten- 
nefs and poifon. 

¢ There is no exaggeration here. ‘The prefent ftate of the ab- 
fira& {ciences is a melancholy proof, that what I fay is true. This 
is called the age of reafon and philofophy ; and this is the age of 
avowed and dog:atical atheifm. Sceptics have at laft grown weary 
of doubting ; and have now difcovered, by the force of their great 
talents, that one thing at leaft is certain, namely, that God, and re- 
ligion, and immortality, are empty founds. ‘This is the final triumph 
of our fo much bouaited philofophic fpirit; thefe are the limits of 
the dominion of error, beyond which we can hardly conceive it 

offible for human fophiftry to penetrate. Exult, O Metaphyiic, at 
Phe confummation of thy glories, More thou canft not hope, more 
thou canit not defire. Fall down,’ ye mortals, and acknowledge the 
fiupendous bleffing : adore thofe men of great talents, thofe daring 
fpirits, thofe patterns of modefty, oodieul. and candour, thofe pro- 
digies of genius, thofe heroes in beneficence, who have thus laboured 
—to itrip you of every rational confolation, and to make your con- 
dition ten thonfand times worfe than that of the beafts that perifh. 

‘ Why can I not exprefs myfelf with lefs warmth! Why can I not 
devife an apology fer thefe philofophers, to fcreen them from this 
dreadful imputation of being the exemies and plagues of mankind! 
—Perhaps they do not themiclves believe their own tenets, but pub- 
lith them only as the means of getting a name anda fortune, But 
I hope this is not the cafe; God forbid that it fhould! for then the 
enormity of their guilt would furpafs all power of language; we 
could only gaze at it, and tremble. Compared with fuch wicked- 
nefs, the crimes of the thief, the robber, the incendiary, would-al- 
moit difappear. Thefe facrifice the fortunes or the lives of fome of 
their fellow-creatures, to their own neceflity or outrageous appetite : 
but thote would run the hazard of facrinciny, to their own avarice or 
vanity, the happinefs of all mankind, botii here and hereaiter, No; 
Icannot fuppofe it: the heart of man, however depraved, is not 
capable of fuch infernal malignity.—-Perhaps they do not forefee 
the confequences of their doctrines. Bexxetey moft certainly did 
not.—But Berkevey did not atrack the religion of his country, did 
not feek to undermine the foundations of virtue, did not preach or 
recommend Atheifm. He erred; and who is free from error? but 
his intentions were isreproachable ; and his conduét as a man, and 
a Chriftign, did honour to human nature.—Perhaps our modern 
{ceptics are ignorant, that, without the belief of a God, and the 
hope of immortality, the miferies of human life would often be in- 
Rey, O&t, 1770, U {y pportable. 
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fupportable.. But can 1 fuppofe them in a ftate of total and invin- 
cible flupidity, utter ftrangers to the human heart, and to humaa 
affairs! Sure they would not thank me for fuch a fuppofition. Yet 
this I mutt fuppofe, or] muft believe them to be the moft cruel, 
the moft perfidious, and the moft profligate of men. ‘ 

‘ Careffed by thofe who call themfelves the great, ingroffed by 
the formalities of life, intoxicated with vanity, pampered with adu- 
lation, diffipated in the tumult of bufinefs, or amidit the viciflitudes 
of tolly, they perhaps have little need and little relifh for the con- 
folations of religion. But let them know, that in the folitary fcenes 
of life, there is many an honeft and tender heart pining with in- 
curable anguifh, pierced with the fharpeft fting of difappointment, 
bereft of friends, chilled with poverty, racked with difeafe, {courged 
by the oppreffor; whom nothing but truft in Providence, and the 
hope of a future retribution, could preferve from the agonies of de- 
fpair. And do they, with facrilecious hands, attempt to violate 
this laft refuge of the miferable, and to rob them of the only com- 
fort that had furvived the ravages of misfortune, malice, and 
tyranny! Did it ever happen, that the influence of their execrable 
tenets difturbed the tranquillity of virtuous retirement, deepened the 
gloom of human difirefs, or aggravated the horrors of the grave? 
Is it poflible, that this may have happened in many inftances ? Is it 
probable, that this hath happened, or may happen, in one fingle 
inftance ?—Ye traitors to haman kind, ye murderers of the human 
foul, how can you anfwer for it to your own hearts! Surely every 
fpark of your generofity is extinguifhed for ever, if this confidera- 
tion do not awaken in you the keeneft remorfe, and make you wifh 
in bitternefs of foul—But I remonftrate it vain. All this muft have 
often occurred to you, and been as often rejefted as utterly frivo- 
lous. Could I enforce the prefent topic by an appeal to your vanity, 
I might poflibly make fome impreffion: but to plead with you on 
the principles of benevolence or generofity, is to addrefs you in a 
language ye do not, or will not, underftand ; and as to the fhame 
of being convitted of abfurdity, ignorance, or want of candour, ye 
have long ago proved yourfelves fuperior to the fenfe of it. 

* But let not the lovers of truth be difcouraged. Atheifm can- 
not be of long continuance. nor is there much danger of its be- 
coming univerfal, ‘The influence of fome confpicuous characters 
hath brought it too much into fafhion; which, in a thoughtlefs and 
profligate age, it is no difficult matter to accomplifh. But when men 
have retrieved the powers of ferious refleStion, they will find it a 
frightful phantom ; and the mind will return gladly and eagerly to 
its old endearments. One thing we certainly know ; the fathion of 
Sceptical and metaphyfical fyficms paffeth fpeedily away. Thofe un 
natural productions, the vile effufion of a hard and ftupid heart, 
that miftakes its own reftlefsnefs for the activity of genius, and its 
own ¢aptioufnefs for fagacity of underflanding, may, like other 
monilers, pleafe a while by their fingularity ; but the charm is foon 
over; and the fucceeding age will be aftonifhed to hear, that their 
forefathers were deluded, or amufed, with fuch fooleries. The mea 
{ure of {cepticifm feems indeed to be full; it is time fo truth to 
vindicate iis xyights, and we trug they fall yet be eompletely vindi- 
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tated. Such are the hopes and the earneft wifhes of one, who hath 
feldom made controverfy his ftudy, who never took pleafure in ar- 

umentation, and who utterly difclaims all ambition of being reputed 
a fubtle difputant; but who, as a friend to human nature, would 
account it his honour to be inftrumental in promoting, though by 
means unpleafant to himfelf, the caufe of virtue and true fcience, 
and in bringing to contempt that {ceptical fophiflry which 1s equally 
f{ubverfive of both.’ 

We have now laid before our Readers fuch a view of the 
Effay as fs tufficient, we apprehend, to juftify the character we 
have given of it. After a repeated perufal, we cannot help 
looking upon it as a very ingenious, judicious, and ufeful per- 
formance. Our Author’s manner of treating the modern fcep- 
tics, efpecially Mr. Hume, gives great offence, we are told, 
to many Readers. In what light the generality of Readers 
confider this matter we know not; as for us, though we have 
the fincereft refpe& for Mr. Hume’s diftinguifhed abilities, yet 
we cannot think that he is treated with any greater degree of 
freedom or feverity than he deferves: nay, farther, we think it 
inpofible for any Writer, endowed with fenfibility of heart, the 
love of mankind, and a regard for the interefts of virtue and ré= 
livion, to exprefs himfelf with lefs warmth than Mr. Beattie has 


done. RR. 





ArT. VI. Critical Effays. 8va. 38. Ridley. 1770. 
J HE firft of thefe Effays contains obfervations on the 
fublime of Longinus, with examples from the feriptures, 
and modern writers: the fecond treats of the influence of go- 
vernment on the mental faculties; the third, fourth, and laft, 
afe on the fourth, fifth, and fixth books of Virgil’s Eneid. 

This Author obferves in his preface that the Garden of Cri- 
ticifm has almoft conftantly been over-run with the weeds of il/J- 
management, and that the earlier /abourers, who have ranged its 
walks with a methodical exaéine/s, have facrificed beauty to de- 
corum, while the fimcal conceits of modern refinement’ have 
turned them into an open lawn, preferving only in favourite cor- 
ners fome tnelegant ornaments. The former, fays he, to fpeak 
literally, have, with Ariftatle, cramped the imagination within 
the trammels of rule; and the latter have, by indulging a cri- 
tical affectation, created elegance but deftroyed majefty. 

Whether the Author, by the words ** garden of criticifm,” 
means to reprefent criticifm itfelf as a garden, or to intimate 
that literature is a garden of which criticifm has the culture, 
is not very clear: but in either cafe it is abfurd to reprefent it 
as over-run with weeds in confequence of its being #/l-managed: 
weeds are the effect of neglect, and not of induftry ill applied ; 
and can never, without the utmoft incongruity of metaphor, 
be fuppofed to over-run a garden whofe walks are ranged by 
lavourers with a methodical exadinefi. It is equally incongruous to 
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reprefent finical conceits as turning walks to a lawn, and nof as 
producing but preferving only fome inelegant ornaments, Finical 
conceits, if they muft be perfonified, would be more naturally 
employed in turning a lawn into walks, and placing inelegant 
ornaments where they found none. When our Author quits. 
metaphor, and fpeaks literally, he is not more fortunate : for, 
explaining his metaphorical by his literal language, we fhall 
find that elegance may be created by leaving inelegant ornaments. 
Finical conceits leave inelegant ornaments, {ays he; and critica} 
affectation creates elegance. 

It may well be inferred, that he who cannot fee his wa 
through a page will be difmally bewildered in a book ;. and our 
Readers will probably be fatished without a farther account of 
Effays on the fublime by an Author, who, in the firft page of 
his preface, ‘deviates from common fenfe. 

The notion fupported in the Effay on the influence of 
ment on the, mental faculties, is, that.* genius is uncontrouled by 
climate, and unlimited by government ;’ and that * where gor 
vernment has apparently given a check to the efforts of the 
underftanding, it has rather turned it from literary to a@ive 
purfuits.’ But the Author has rather written a defultory declare 
on this fubje than difcufled it by a ferics of argumen- 
1. .All.is fuftian obfcurity and digreffion: and -what is 





f 


affirmed in one page feems to be denied in another ; fo. that as 
neither analy nor epitome can be made of it, we mutt refer 


fuch of our Readers as defire to know more of it to the book. 
In the two firft of the Effays on Virgil the Author propofea 
to confider him in what he calls his ‘ pathetic charaéter,’ by 
a view of the fictitious hiftory of Dido, and with refpe& to 
his * .defcriptive talents’ in the reprefentation of the games. 
The laf confifts of thoughts on the gates of Sleep. He is of 
opinion that an epic poem fhould include every f{pecies of poetry + 
that therefore the pathetic and defcriptive were neceflary to the 
fEneid,. which are happily exhibited in the epifodes of Dido, 
and the games; that the defcent of Aineas is reprefented as a 
vifion, and that the fix verfes beginning with Sunt gemine Somni: 
porte, and ending with emittit eburna, are fpurious, and fhould 
be expunged. | 
‘ The Epic Mufe, fays our Author, comprehends every other 
Species: of poetry. She roams through the univerfe for matter, 
and lays open every paflion. in colours the moft expreflive for 
amufement and morality, .Thefe .piétures are arrayed in a drefs 
the beft adapted to the feveral representations. “The whole con- 
tains an excellent aflemblage: the fadnefs of elegiac tender- 
nefs.leads us to the regions of pity and defpair:- paftoral mild~ 
nfs, drawn. ftom the fountain of Nature, fteals us into Me vale 
of virtuous Jimplicity. te 
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When thofe who pretend to critical precifion confound the 
genius of an art with {fpecimens of the art itfelf, and having con- 
fidered a mufe as a fpecies of poetry comprehending all others, 
reprefent this comprehenfive /pecies as roaming through the unt- 
verte for matter, and arraying piétures in a drefs adapted to re- 
prefentations ; when they firft confider paftoral mildnefs as a per- 
fon, then reprefent her as being drawn from a fountain, and 
then as /lealing us into a valley, what can we fay but that they 
have miftaken their talents, and mif-{pent their time. Fg, 


Arr. VII. Six Paftorals; videlicet, J. Zhe Country Lovers. 
il, The Conte/ft. LH. Winter. IV. Two Boys. V. The Com 
plaint. VI. The Happy Meeting. To which ave added, two 
Paftoral Songs. By George Smith, Landfcape Painter, at 
(Chichefter in Suflex. 4to. 2s. Dodfley. 19770. 


HE Author, well known for the excellent performances 

of his pencil, apologizes for his having affumed the pen, 
with a modefty and diffidence that never fail to diftinguifh the 
ingenious : * My profeffion, fays he, as a landfcape painter, in- 
duced me to ftudy Nature very attentively ; and the beautiful 
fcenes I often examined, furrifhed me with a great variety of 
ideas, many of which, I flatter myfelf, are new; but as I never 
made the art of writing my particular ftudy, I have not always 
been able to convey my ideas to the Reader with the fame 
force that I received them from the book of Nature. Whatéver 
defe&ts, therefore, may be found in the language I hope will 
be forgiven.’ 

The Reader will naturally conclude, from this account of 
the work, that it is chiefly deferiptive: it is not, however, to- 
tally without incidents: the paftorals very much refemble Mr. 
Pope’ss as well in the general idea upon which they are formed, 
as the harmony of the verfification, which, in many parts, is 
little inferior, though it is not equally uniform. The follow- 
ing picture could be drawn only at the door of a little farm, 
where few writers of paftoral have feen the fun rife, 

See, fays the ruftic lover, whofe team waits to take his miftrefs 
to the market town, 

‘ Already o’er yon hills the fun appears 
And through the fruit-trees gilds the yoking fteers. 
See on the kitchen wall, with ballads gay, 
The early fan-beams quiver through the fpray. 


*Tis five exactly when they gild the tack 
That holds this corner of the almanack.’ 


The image of the fun’s firft rays gilding the oxen as they 
are putting into the yoke through the ftraggting branches of a 
fruit-tree, and marking the hour by ballads arid almanacks ftuck 
on the kitchen wall, are equally natural, ftriking, and new. 
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The following addrefs is liable to no ebjection but fuch as 
have been made to Mr. Pope’s pattorals, whicn are itil ad- 
mired, and will be fo, as long as an ear for true poetical har- 
mony remains among us : 

‘ Come then, my fair one, blefs my kind retreat; 
My tufted daifies long to kifs thy feet. 
My oaks, in whifp’ring fighs, lament thy ftay, 
And chiding riv’icts mourn thy long delay. 

) Gay to thy wifh my thrub-drefs’d cottage glows, 
eZ With lilachs, woodbines, and the blufhing rofe. 
| Ah! come and hear the mufic of the rills, 

Their tuneful murmurs down the flony hills. 
Thefe foft tranfparent waters, fweet and cool, 
O’er fhining pebbles haften to my pool, 

Whofe chryital bofom undifturb’d with foam 
Reflects the thadow of my peaceful home. 

There, pleas d with thee, my ducks in idle freaks, 
Will deck the dancing fhades with filver ftreaks : 
My cattle there from pafture come to drink, 
There wait the milker’s hand befide the brink. 
Ah! when wilt thou on my delightful green, 

At early morn and ev nings clofe be feen 

To drain the {welling udders of my kine, 

And join thy dear, thy pleafing tafks with mine?? 


It is unneceflary to remark that in this extra@ the language - 
is pure, and the verfification excellent ; or that the fhadow of 
the cottage reflected from the pool, and the ducks marking the 
gaade with fmall fhining tracks of water, are images truly rural 
and pictureique. 

We do not remember that any other Author has marked the 
declining year as a time 





‘ when days nor hot nor eold 
Adorn the juicy pepin’s rind with gold. 

When from the chimney tops at op’ning day 

The playfal {wallows fing a parting lay ; 

Gath’ring in flocks to crofs the wat’ry main, 

Vill flow’ry April brings them back again,’ 


The fifth paftoral, called the Complaint of Daphnis, a foli- 
loguy, feems to be more equally fupported than the reft, The 
fcene is the fide of a wood near the fea, and the pocm opens 
with the following defcription: | 

‘ The night was ftill—the filver moon on high 
Dappl’d the mountains from a cloudy fky: 
Silent as fleecy clouds through ether fail 
Before the gentle-breathing {ummer’s gale, 
So, through the mifty vale, in twilight grey, 
The fleepy waters foftly pafs’d away ; ® 
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When Daphnis, ftretch’d upon a grafly bed 
Above his dewy pillow rais’d his head ; 
And, turning up his melancholy eyes, 
Pour’d out his forrows to the lilt’ning fkies.’ 

The moon duptling the mountains is a rural image, finely 
conceived and expreiled, and the failing of a Acecy cloud through 
the expanfe above, is the happieft example of motion without 
found that could be imagined. 

The fhepherd’s complaint of having been forfaken by his 
miftrefs, is interrupted by the breaking of the day, which is well 
exprefied : 

‘ The day-light breaks, the dufky fhadows fly, 


And clouds turn fcarlet in the morning fky.’ 


He is foon after fuppofed to hear the village bells proclaim 
the marriage of his rival, which renders his complaint ftill more 
pathetic : 

‘ Ah! how fhall I my faithlefs beauty fee 
Sport with a rival where fhe toy’d with me! 
To diftant plains Pll fly the hated tight ; 
No more my fertile fields afford delight! 
My much lov’d home, my native cot adieu, 
Where, lodg’d with peace, my fathers hoary grew. 
Farewell ye oaks that now with age decline, 
Yet never heard of any grief but mine! 
Farewell my little farm, my herds, my fheep, 
Ye fhallow itreams that murmur’d me to fleep. 
Tl! climb yon mifty hill—far hence [ll rove— 
Celia farewell !—farewell the fweets of love! 
Now ceafe, my flute—imny fighs, no more depart 
In plaintive mufic, from my dying heart.’ 

This farewell to a native cottage, where his anceftors had 
grown hoary in the uninterrupted peace of fimplicity and inno- 
cence, and to the oaks, which, though now declining, had 
never feen any forrow but his own, are equally rural, poetical, 
and pathetic. . 

In the next paftoral the Author introduces a fhepherd giving 
an account of his having once kept a flock by the fea fide: this 
incident furnifhed him with feveral new images, which he has 
very happily reprefented. 

The fight of a boy who was playing at a diftance, introduces 
the following verfes : 

* Like him, in early youth, the crook I bore, 
But near the boifterous fea’s refounding fhore, 
Where fkimming mews o’erlook their fifhy prey, 
And the big porpoife ploughs his foamy way, 
How often there have I forgot my fheep, 
In culling fhells, fmooth polifhed, from the deep; 
gy Which, join’d with fea-weed, look’d fo lovely fair 
My ftkipping lambs feem’d proud the wreath to wear, 
Oft have J follow’d as the waves withdrew, 
And they, returning, would my fect puriue, 
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"Till the laft funbeams in the water play’d 

And I grew fearful of my lengthen’d fhade. 

But ah! how much more pleafant is this plain, 
Than the bleak mountains near the treelefs main? 
Here, from the fummer’s heat, in groves we hide, 
Where birds rejoice,—and gentle waters glide.’ 


The epithet ¢ree/efs is remarkably happy when applied by a 
fhepherd to the fea, in a contraft wich the plains on fhore. 

Of the two fongs it is not neceflary to fay any thing, as they 
have neither remarkable excellence nor defect; and having al- 
ready obferved that the paftorals themfelves are unequal, it 
would be invidious to exhibit blemifhes, for which general 
merit will atone, and the Author has fo ingenuoufly apologized, 


Art. VHI. Another Letter to Mr. Almon in Matter of Libel, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. 1770. 


THE Author of this performance, though an enemy to the 
prefent fyftem of party-writing, which attacks rather the 
conftitution, than thofe who have the direction of it, is yet 
afraid, that the officers of the law, from a cefire of reprefling 
the virulence of factious writers, may oveilook the line of 
juftice, and fubftitute artificial for real conviction. He confi- 
ders it as highly requifite that the propagators of dangerous 
productions fhould be profecuted; but, it fhould ever, he ima- 
gines, be an object of the care of judges, to beware of intro- 
ducing by their fubtilties and diftinGions, a code of libel-polity, 
which may hereafter be employed to infringe the liberty of the 
prefs, that beft and only bulwark of manly freedom and liberal 
{cience. : 

The remarks which he has made on the famous profecution, 
the King againfi Bear, muft be allowed to be extremely acute and 
fatisfactory. Notwithftanding the refpeciabie authority of Lord 
Chief Juice Holt, who prefided in,the King’s bench when 
this cafe was tried, he feems to have clearly reiolved his deter- 
mination of it into mere fophiftry ; and we cannot but think 
with him, that the ftern virtue of that great man yielded, in 
this inftance, to his partiality for King William, to whom he 
owed his promotion. 

In what he has remarked concerning the cafe, the King again 
Woedfall, there appears much accurate difcernment and jut 
obfervation. A friend to thofe rights, with which the fubjeéts of 
Great Britain are invefted by the form of their government, he 
would check that ftrain of legal interpretation, which leads to 
a diftruft of the uprightnefs of judicature by the fubftituticn of 
jefuitica] cafuiftry in the place of equity and common fenfe. 
‘ Diftruff, fays he, will beget diflike and contempt. &Tothing 
can fupport penal judgments, where the freedom of the prefs is 
cone 
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concerned, and liberty, or fuppofed liberty at ftake, but their 
being grounded on an exprels convidlion (of the very crime 
charced) by the clear verdict of a jury. Conftrudctive guilt, the 
creature of the bench, will not be endured. It will make the 
feat of ju'tice thake under the judge who pronounces it.’ 

To his judicious reflexions concerning libels, our Author has 
fubjoined tome interefting confiderations on commitments and 
attac ments for a contempt of court; and, from this part of his 
work, we beg leave to prefent our readers with the following 
extract : . | , 

¢ | take it that any difobedience or oppofition to, er mifufer 
of, the procefs or orders of a court of Jaw, is punifhable by 
immediate commitment, becaufe no court can either. maintain 
or execute the truft repofed in it by the conftitution, withou¢ 
fome penal compulfion on the party fo offending. An attach- 
ment ought to go directly. The juftice of the kingdom would 
otherwife ftand ftill. Every perfon is interefted:s) there being 
fuch a vindiGtive power. It flows of neceffity from the nature of 
acourt of juftice, and is eflential to it, as it could not‘do its 
duty without it. This power or prerogative is therefore a necef- 
fary incident to it at common law; and there is no ftatute or 
pofitive Jaw, nor any requifite to warrant it. Wherefore, if 
any party to a caufe, officer of the law, of other perfon, 
obftruct the execution of procefs, or the proceedings of ‘the 
court, or hinder others from conforming thereto, do otherwife 
than is enjoined or commanded by their precept, or forbear to 
do what their procefs, rule, order, judgment, or decree require, 
he ought to be forthwith attached. And for this reafon the 
eld law as cited by Broke from the year books, fays, contempt 
foall be anfwered in proper perfon, and not by attorney. 

‘ However, Lord Chief Baron Gilbert (or Bacon the abridger) 
not attending to this neceffity for fuch power, and finding that 
libels were called now-a-days contempts, feems to be at a lofs 
how to reconcile immediate attachment with the principles of 
the conftitution, and with the grand charter, which ~ fays, 
nullus liber homo imprifonetur, nift per legale judtcium parium fuorum, 
vel per legem terra, and therefore fuppotes long practice alone 
fecures its footing in the law. He has been mifled by affociat- 
ing the lawful attachment for actual, with thé unlawful for 
conftructive contempt. The former is abfolutely neceflary for 
the maintenance of public polity, and therefore legal; the other 
is unneceflary, warranted by no pofitive law, and therefore 
illegal: The latter is indeed a dominion fo extraordinary, fo 
alien from the conftitution of this country, ‘and fo privatory of 
the fubje@’s right to a trial by jury for every mifdemeanoyr, that 
it clafhe with the whole fyftem of our law, Without an 
itimediate power of coertion, where procefs is reffted, the 
courts 
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courts could not goon. But in all other cafes no punifhment 
can be infliéted but through the medium of ajury. With re. 
fpeét ‘to courts martial, &c. they derive their exiftence from. 
ftatute, as well as the ftanding forces which they controul, 
There is indeed in Fitzherbert’s natura brevium no mention of 
any attachment but for the furtherance of juftice and the re- 
ftraint of injuftice, which could not be if the ufe of it now con- 
tended for were cither common or legal. However, as oppo- 
fition to procefs implies contempt, and a defpiling of the authos 
rity and dignity of the court from whence i« iflues, this may, 
have given rife to a notion that every thing which betekens any 
flight or difapprobation even of the ways of reafening or de- 
meanor of any judge, is likewife a contempt ‘A the court within 
the meaning of the law by that term, and will enable them to 
attach a party guilty thereof, although fuch flight or difappro- 
bation of their fentiments or conduct be exprefled merely in 
difcourfe, or.in fome publication of the prefs, and does not 
actually interrupt or difturb their judicial proceedings. But 
this, 1 apprehend, is a grofs miftake, and an abufe of the 
power of attachment, which is permitted to them from nothing 
but abfolute neceflity. Upon that fcore alone this penal au- 
thority begun, has been practifed, and can be eftablifhed as 
part of the law of the land. For, it fhall not lie in any one’s 
power to defeat the rules of a court of juflice, or to render them in- 
sffeciual ; neverthelefs, the contempt mufi be certain and not doubtful ; 
for elfe a party may perchance be wrongfully committed, which the 
court will be cautious not to do. In three wordsga contempt of 
the court means fome cfficient contempt of the law, that is, a 
withftanding of its procefs, and not an idle contempt of the 
perfons, underftandings, or demeanor of its temporary officers; 
exprefled out of court and merely in words, whether written or 
unwritten. It is the defeating of the proceedings of the na- 
tional courts, by an aflault upon the judges, parties, or juries, 
or by raifing fuch a difturbance as to prevent juftice being fairly 
and foberly done; or elfe the defeat by fome means or other of 
their procefs. And it is nothing elfe. 

‘ The fuppofing of a man to be amenable by attachment 
for any conftructive contempt which does not impede legal 
proceedings, is as foreign to the idea of this conftitution, as the, 
fuppofal that a man Can be bound to furety of the peace for any 
thing (before judgment) but actual violence; that is, for any 
conftructive breach of the peace. They both proceed upon the 
fame principle; the abfolute neceflity of fomething being done 
immediately ; the one for the prevention of interruption to; 
national juitice, the other for the prefervation of the lives and: 
properties of individuals. ‘The great prevailing lumin@ry of the 
law, in his prefent periélion, ever looking at the principles of- 
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shings, will not (I truft) difefteem this way of reafoning. In- 
decd, I fhould guefs he would treat the notion of confidering 
any penman, printer of bookfeller (under the arbitrary denomi- 
nation of a libeller) as an actual breaker of the peace, or as an 
aétual contemner of the court, as a delufion, vox et preterca 
nibil; and would tell the perfon who fhould argue to that end, 
and defire an attachment, that there was no force or violence in 
either, but what was the work of fancy, a mere lufus of the 
imagination. It is indeed only by conftruction, and as having 
an evil tendency, that the one is ftyled a breach of the peace, 
and the other a contempt of the court, in the track of legal dif- 
courfe. ‘The man who writes abufively, intends, perhaps, 
(though I believe rarely) to create fome public difturbance ; 
and he who traduces, reflects upon, or calls in queftion the 
juitneis of any judgment, may be {uppoied to aim at diminifh- 
jng the authority of the court, or of the perfons of its judges 5 
but not being immediate outrages, or the ufe of force, either te 
fubdue any individual, or to withftand the execution of any law, 
they do not require in{tant fuppreffion, and may well wait for a 
trial by jury, whofe bulinefs it will be to confider both the ten- 
dency and intent of the arraigned words or writings, and to 
pronounce whether the fame be advifed, malicious, and con- 
trary to the peace of our Lord the King, and the good order of 
his realm; or no more than pertinent and juft remarks on the 
errors and malefeazance of his political Minifters or Law-Magi- 
{trates.’ 

With regard to literary merit, it muft be confefled, that the 
work before us does not difplay any marks of tafte in its 
Author, and that, in its manner, it is rather loofe and deful- 
tory. But though, it poflefles not the ornaments of ftyle, and 
the advantages of arrangement, it is yet refpeftable from the 


{pirit which it breathes, and the matter which it communicates. §t 
e 





ART.IX. The C efefomel :—the Third Edition enlarged; with the 
Prefaces to the Firji and Second Editions ; an Advertifement and 
many Additions occafioned by fome Publications fince the Second; and 
an index. 8vo. 78. Bladon. 1770. 


T is matter of great plea‘ure to us, and, we doubt not, to 

every fincere friend to religious liberty, to fee the Editions of 
fo capital a work as the ConFESSIONAL multiply fo faft.° This 
circumftance affords a ftrong prefumption that the worthy 
Author’s defign is generally approved, and that there is a much 
greater number of intelligent and judicious Readers, who ear- 
neftly with to fee a reformation of our ecclefiaftical fyftem, than 
fome ambitious and interefted Churchmen are willing to allow. 
There is ‘ttle probability, indeed, notwithftanding all that has 
been faid in behalf of a reformation by many able and learned 
Writers, that any fteps will foon be taken towards accomplith- 
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ing fo defirable an end; the Author of the Cowressiowag, 
however, has the fatisfaélion to reflect that he has borne ag 
honourable teftimony to the caufe of truth, that, by his means, 
the principles of Proteftantifm and Chriftian liberty are. better 
underftood, and a more general attention paid to them; and 
there is little reafon to doubt but that the good feed he has 
fown, though at prefent it may feem to be totally buried and 
corrupted, will fpring up and flourifh in due feafon. 

In regard to the additions to this third publication of the 
ComrFEssIoNAL, we are told in an advertifement prefixed to it, 
that they are fuggefted chiefly by occafions given iince the ap» 
pearance of the fecond Edition, and are of importance only te 
{uch as are-apt to take it for granted that the defenders of publie 
inftitutions muft needs be in the right in every thing. 

The advertifement concludes in the following manner: 

«It has been faid, that the Author of the Confeffional is an ene. 
my to all. eftablifhments; and fome people, it feems, think it 
incumbent upon him to be explicit upon this head. He does 
not think fo himfelf; but as the explanation requir’d may be 
brought within a {mall compafs, he will give it. , 

¢ He thinks, in the firft place, that the Chriftian religion is 
perfectly adapted in ail its parts, to the ftate and condition vf 
man; and is, fo far, a perfec? religion; but being in itfelf.a 
religion of the greateft fimplicity and liberality, its excellency 
muft be debafed, in proportion as it is incorporated with fuper« 
ftitious modes of worfhip, and reftriCtive forms of doctrine. In 
the firft inftances, he thinks the Chriftian religion has been 
corrupted, in the other cramped, by human eftablifhments ; and 
the longer it remains in fuch unnatural conneétions, the m 
probable will be its tendency to deftruction. of 

* He is not of opinion that the Chriftian religion, ** by being 
..kept intirely feparate from worldly interefts,” or, in othet 
“words, profefied by individuals without refpe& to temporal 
emoluments, would * be neglected, or perifh in oblivion,” 
becaufe he is perfuaded it is enjoined to be fo kept, and fo:pre- 
felled by the gracious author of it. Hence it follows,. that 
human eftablifhments are riot neceffary to its fupport. A certain 
Writer hath. faid, that ‘* if men were not to {peak their minds 
in {pite of eftablifhments, truth would foon be banifhed from the 
earth,” . And the very fame may be faid of piety and righteou/- 
nefs. So little is the Chriftian religion indebted to human 
eftablifhments for its fupport. 

‘ Where is the moft bigoted formalift whe will venture to fay 
he is a friend to thofe national eftablifhments, which are ‘+ in 
fallibly productive of deftru€tion to the Chriftian religion o 





a See The Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, p. 192+ 
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Why then fhall the Author of the Confe(fional be reftrained from 
faying, he is an enemy to fuch eftablifhments ? If the queftion 
were to be, whether the Chriftian religton or the natronal efta- 
blifhment fhould be deftroyed? He hopes and believes he fhould 
have the honour of voting with the whole hierarchy of the 
Church of England. But he is not for having things come to 
y fuch extremity. Whatever he may think of particular 
eftablifhments, he thinks there are none of them fo bad, but 
that it may be reformed by being brought back to the terms of 
the original record (to which all Chriftian eftablifhments appeal ) 
with refpect to thofe points in which it has deviated from ‘it 5 
namely, by difcharging all fuperfluous traditions, and fyftem- 
atical doétrines, with which the Chriftian religion hath beery 
incumbered by the craft or the vanity of men prefuming to be 
wife above what is written. 
¢ Two things. have been faid to this: 1ft. That this ts not 
to be expected of the prefent generation : and I find fome mer 
have been called vs/ienaries, even for talking of it.—But why fo# 
It is no more than ought to be expected of any generation of 
Chriftians ; and every man fo perfuaded, may, both lawfully 
and taudably, folicit it from thofe who have the power, and 
who cannot modeftly be fuppofed not to know that it is their 
duty. 
tile: The other thing offered by way of filencing thefe 
teazers of eftablifhments, is, that their demands are vague and 
not explicit. «¢ Tell us only what you would have, and you 
fhall either be gratified, or we will give you unanfwerable rea~ 
fons why not.”—This, it feems its the fort of our prefent anti 
reformers ; and he muft be a little hardy who would attempt 
to ftorm it. The Author of the Confeffional is no fuch adven— 
turer, though he hath been called tao peremptory for an enquirer. 
To conciliate the mind of the worthy perfon who thought him 
fo, he begs leave to exprefs his demands in that Gentleman's 
own words; viz. ** An eeclefiaftical conftitution, calculated 
to. comprehend all that hold the fixed and fundamental princt- 
ples and points of faith, in which all ferious and fincere Prote~ 
ftants, of every denomination, are unanimoufly agreed, and to 
exclude thofe only that hold the peculiar tenets that effentially 
diftinguifa all true Proteftantifm from Popery.” ‘Fo the efta- 
blifhment of this ecclefiaftical conftitution the Author of Tbe 
Ccnfefficnal never will be an enemy.’ : 
e have nothing further to add in regard to this third editicm 
of the CONFESSIONAL, but to- renew our acknowledgments to 
the Author for the great fervice he has done to the’ Proteftant 
caufe—May it ever have: fuch manly, fpirited, and able advce 
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Art. X. A Fourney from Loudon to Genoa, through England, 
bd “ c Try e . 
Portugal, Spain, and Brance. By Joleph baretti, continued 
from page 230. 


HERE are more churches and religious foundations in 

Madrid, in proportion to its fize, than in any other city 

in the world except Rome. There are five hofpitals for the 

relief of foreign nations; one for the Italians, one for the 

French, one for the Portuguefe, one for the Flemifh, and the 

other for the Irifh, under which denomination the Englifh and 
Scotch are included, 

Fhere is alfo a general hofpital, which contains no lefs than 
fifteen hundred iron beds, diftributed through feveral large 
rooms and long galleries. Every body is received without fo- 
licitation or condition ; and there are porters whofe only buft- 
nefs is to fetch whatever fick perfon fends for them. ‘The 
houfe is kept remarkably clean, and every patient, among other 
articles of maintenance, is allowed a large difh of chocolate, 
with a flice of bread, or a fweet bifcuit, for breakfaft. 

Thefe hofpitals are fuperintended by a number of parifltioners 
of the higher rank, united into what is called a Confradia, the 
fame as a Confraternita in Italy. 

Among thefe Confradias there is one called La Santa Herman- 
dad, the Holy Brotherhood, or more commonly La Confradia 
de Pan y Huevos, the Brotherhood of Bread and Eggs: feveral 
of the members of this Confradia, headed by fome grandee, or 
other very confiderable perfon, ramble about the ftreets of the 
city during the firft part of every night, to collect the houfe- 
Je{s poor of both fexes, who lay themfelves down to fleep un- 
der the perches of churches, or entrance of houles. Thole 
whom they find in this diftrefsful condition they carry to fome 
hofpital to fleep, and give them the next morning a penny loaf 
and a couple of eggs. lf they are in health they are then dif- 
mifled, and if they are difeafed are kept to be cured. *¢ I with, 
fays our Author, fomething of this kind might be eftablifhed 
in London, where the houfelefs poor are pretty numerous.’ 
But it is certain that to prevent our poor from being hou/ele/s, 
no new eftablifhment is neceffary. We need only carry the 
Jaws already fubfifting into execution, and compel thofe for 
whom provifion is made to accept of the provifion. 

The celebrated Countefs d’ Anois, who wrote a little book 
called @ Lady’s Travels into Spain, fays, that every baftard, 
brought up.in the hofpital erected for foundlings at Madrid, 1s 
confidered by the Spanifh law as a gentleman, and the Authors 
ef the Dictionnaire Enciclopedique, have recorded thic affertion 
asa fact, But our Author fays it is wholly falfe, aad “= : 
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battard at Madrid is the fame forlorn outcaft of the law as at 
other places. ; 

The churches at Madrid, which our Author did not find fo 
magnificent as he expected, have many*decorations which are 
not admitted in any other country. The walls are generally 
covered with {mall and artlefs work of the chiffel and pencil, 
diftributed as chance directed, at leaft without much fymmetry 
or order; the altars are ftuck with litide nofegays of. natural 
or artificial flowers, and the church is hung round with cages 
of canary birds, whofe inceflant chirping cannot but divert the 
attention of thofe who go to hear mats. ‘There are neither 
pews, benches, nor chairs, but the floors are covered with 
{traw mats, upon which men and women knee! promifcuoufly, 
whether they be, fays our Author, grandees or coblers, duchefles 
or wafherwomen. 

Women of all ranks, when they go to church, carry their 
rofaries in their hands, that every body may fee them: they 
wear alfo a black petticoat, which covers their gowns from the 
waift downwards, and is called a Bafguina, and a muflin or 
cambric veil, which hides their heads and the upper parts of 
their bodies, called a AZantilla; fo that in this drefs it is im- 
pofible that a woman fhould be known even by her hufband. 

The gentlemen drefs after the French manner, wearing their 

bats under their arm; but men of the lower clafs wrap them- 
felves up to the eyes in a brown cloak that reaches to the 
ground, called a Capa, and wear their hair concealed under a 
cotton cap, with a broad flapped hat called a Sombrero over it :. 
the King hates to fee a man wrapped in a wide cloak, witha 
flapped hat, but the people care little for his difapprobation. 
_ Our Author fays that there is much more Spanifh literature 
than is generally imagined, and that the books written in the 
fourteenth century differ but very little, with refpeét to the 
words and phrafes, from thofe that are written now. The 
poetical language of Spain, however, differs more from its 
profe, than its profe from Italian. ‘The dramatic poets of this 
country are very numerous ; but the principal are Lope de Vega 
and Calderon de Barca. De Vega has left more than 300 dra- 
matic pieces, and is faid to have written as many more. Ano- 
ther imagination, fays our Author, fo fertile in plots and cha- 
racters has never exifted. Calderon has left one hundred and 
thirty plays, befides one hundred Autos Sacramentales, a kind of 
religious drama, in which Pagan deities, Chriftian faints, the 
Virgin Mary, women, angels, and devils, with a great variety 
of allegorical charaéters, are brought together in a ftrange mix- 
ture that no mortal but a Spaniard or Portuguefe could bear. 

Thefe Wutos in the reprefentation are generally preceded by a 
fmaller piece called a Loa, fomething of the fame kind. It is 
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remarkable that‘as but of Jate years women have appeared upon 
the ftage in England, fo but of late years men have <ppcared 
upon the flage in Spain: and in the Pope’s dominions ane ig 
Portugal no woman appears upon the ftage now. 

The reprefentation of Autos and Leas has been forbidilen fince 
eur Author was in Spain. 

Notwithftanding numerous oddities, incongruities, and ab. 
furdities, in thefe and other dramatic pieces, our Author fays, 
that he who takes them up will always find it difficult to lay 
them down. He ranks de Vega and Caldercn with the firh 
clafs of poetical geniuffes, and fays’that he has often been 
warmed, even into enthufiafm, by the copioufnets and origina- 
lity of their invention, their art in entangling and difentangling 
their plots, their vaft variety of characters, their numberlefg 
fentiments, the force and elegance of their expreffions, and 
their facility of verfification. 

He obferves that in a large number of Spanifh plays the 
devil bears a very confpicuous part; and he gives a fketch of 
one called the Devi! turned Preachcr, which, however extrava- 
gant, feems to abound with contrivance and humour 

Befides Autos, Loas, Tragedies, Comedies, and Tragiecomes 
dies, the Spaniards have a kind of Furce of one aét, or, ac- 
cording to their divifion, of one day, called a Sarvéte; anda 
petit piece of two acts or days, called the Zarzuela, which ad- 
mit of mufic, and are often fung throughout. 

None of their dramatic pieces confit of more than three 
days ; but the loweft of all are called Entremés and Moctganga, 
which confift only of a few fcenes. The excellency of thefe 
pieces is rated by their buffoonry; and our Author has giver 
a {pecimen of one called the Parifh Clerk, which is fomething 
like the drollery praétifed formerly at our fairs. 

The Spaniards have tranflations of the Greck and Latin claf» 
fics, and five thick quartos by Quevedo, of whofe works litle 
is known out of Spain, except the Viftons of Hell. One work 
of Quevedo is mentioned by our Author, called the Life of the 
Gran Tacans, which he fays is a picture of the wicked and 
loweft vulgar, fcarcely to be matched in any language. Tacano 
fignifies a low cheat or trickfter. A tranffation of this book 
would probabiy give us a very good idea of the living manners 
of Spain, and find many readers. 

Among other things in a very good review of the prefent 
ftate of literature in Spain, the Author mentions an account 
of the Arabic MSS. in the Efcurial, one volume of which 1$ 
juft publithed. 

Ju the library of the Efcurial the Arabic MSS. are very nu- 
merous: they were partly colleéted by Philip the fend. and 
partly procured by accident. When he made his intention of 
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collecting Arabic MSS, known, many people..prefented shim 
with fuch as they happened to have.in theirypoflefion; -and 
many additions bave been fince made of. books. whick the Mo- 
rifcos had concealed at the time of their expulfion, .and were 
not permitted to carry with them. But no lefs than three. thou- 
fand Arabic books of phyfic, philofophy, and. politics, finely 
jJuminated and fairly written, were taken on ‘board two fhips 
that contained the wardrobe of Zidan King of Morocco, by Go- 
vernor Pedro de Lara, who was cruifing near Sallee on the Bar- 
ary coaft, This fact is related in a.** Hiltory of the Life and 
Adtions cf Philip [ll.”” which is preferved in the King’s library 
at Madrid. The Author af the book is not known, but the 
fact is {upported: by. very good authority. 

Many of thefe curious MSS. were deftroyed by fire in the 
year 1071. The account of thofe that remain is undertaken at 
the King’s command by Dodttor Michael Cafiri, his librarian at 
the Efcurial, and a Syro-Maronite by birth.. The volume al- 
ready publifhed is in folio, of about 550 pages, and the MSS. 
noted in it amount to 1628, arranged under the following 
heads : Grammatici, Rhetorici, Poetici, Philologici et Mifcellanet, 
Lexicographi, Philofophi, Ethici et Politici, Medici, ad Hifteriam 
Naturalem pertinentes, Theologici, Dogmatic, Scholafici, Morales, 
&c, Chriftiani.. | 

By. this book,, fays our Author, ¢ Cafri appears to be a flu- 
pendous mafter of the Oriental tongues, and full-fraught with 
the moft extenfive erudition.’ A few of the very curious no- 
tices which it contains, he has given us, but is moft particular 
under the poetical article. The MSS. under this divifion 
amount to 221, of which 31 arein folio, 105 in quarto, and 
the remaining 85 in 8vo. Cafiri fpeaks in high terms of this 
poetry,.and apologizes for the difadvantage under which it 
muft appear in fome f{pecimens which he has turned into Latin 
profe. 

The following particulars concerning the Arabians and their 
poetry, which Cafiri has related in a digreffion on the fubject, 
are very Curious; 

In the poetry of the Arabs there is not the leaft mixture of 
Grecian mythology : they have fables of their own, adapted to 
their own genius and religion. They call the metrical part of 
their poetry Scheer, that is hair, or hair-fkin ; and compare its 
ftructure to the ftructure of atent made of goat’s hair, or goat’s 
fkins, and compacted with chords and ftakes, for which reafon 
a verfe is called Bait, a houfe, as being a ftruéture of finifhed 
metre, and as it were a complete building. i 

An Arabic verfe confifts of long and fhort fyllables, out of 
which tigey form four feet, which they diftinguifh by the names 
Rev, O&, 1770. 4 of 
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of the light chord, the heavy or grave chord, the conjoined flake, 
and the disjoined flake; the chords and fiakes follow each other 
alternately, and from their different combination their different 
poems are denominateds Arabic poetry does not require metre 
only, but rhyme; fo ignorant are thofe who pretend that 
rhyme is a monkifh invention: the rhyme is fometimes alter- 
nate and fometimes fucceffive. 

Each verfe confifts of two hemiftichs, each hemiftich is called 
a dcor or gate, both a folding door or double gate; the former part 
of the hemiftich is called the acce/s, the latter the propo/ttion, and 
the laft fyllable of the latter hemiftich fs called the pud/ation, or 
knocking. 

The original word which is rendered prepofition, is derived 
from a word fignifying to offer or pre/ent any thing, and has 
been tranflated palus tentorii, the veftibule of a tent. Thus 
do the Arabians, in the language of Milton, ‘* build their rhyme,” 

It is remarkable that the Arabs had no drama, nor dramatic 
poetry. There is in the Efcurial one or two comedies written 
in Arabic, of which Cafiri, in this extraét, fays he will fpeak 
elfewhere, but what he fays of them elfewhere our Author has not 
noted, except that they are not theatrical. It is alfo remark- 
able that among the many poetical compofitions of the Arabs 
collected in the Efcurial, there is not one epic, 

The Arabic poets, whofe works are preferved in the Efcu- 
rial, are not all natives of Spain; fome were of Africa, fome 
. of Afia, and fome wrote even before the time of Mahomet. 

In fome Spanifh and Latin letters of the unfortunate Antonio 
Perez, who was Secretary to Philip the Second, printed at Pa- 
ris without a date, there is, fays our Author, on the back of 
p. 92, mentioned * a book written in an old hand, attributed 
to Solomon, which is depofited in the Efcurial library, and 
was brought, with fome others, by the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, from the pillage of ‘Tunis.’ 

Our Author acknowledges that he is indebted to the learned 
Mr. Wheeler, Profeflor of Poetry in Oxford, for much of the 
Englith tranflation of his extracts from Cafiri, which make a 
confiderable part of a letter fuppofed to have been written to his 
brother from Madrid ; and there is fome reafon to believe that 
the copy of Cafiri’s work, from which our Author took his 
extracts, was procured by him after his return to England. 

He fays the King of Spain’s geographer Don Thomas 
Lopez, is completing a fet of Spanifh maps, which, itis faid, 
will be very accurate: that the King encourages learning and 
the arts, and has conceived and executed many defigns of great 
public utility, which fhews him to be a good King, We are 
glad of this opportunity to bear teftimony againft tMe aioe! 
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abufe which, in the vaft torrent of defamatory falfehood that 
mutt for ever difgrace this period of our hiftory, has been lately 
thrown upon him in fome of our news-papers. 

Madrid, though not a trading city, is very opulent, and con- 
tains a great number of people who have no other bufinefs than 
to contrive how to fpend their time agreeably. As the inter- 
courfe between the fexes is the chief fource of pleafure among 
mankind, many are the inventions of this people to facilitate 
that intercourfe. 

The ladies in Spain have Cici/beos under the name of Corteyas ; 
but they have improved upon the Italians, for every lady here 
has three Cortejos, under the different denominations of Anos, 
Effrechos, and Santos. ‘They are all chofen annually by lot. 
The Ano is fo called, becaufe he is chofen on the laft day of 
the year, the word fignifying year : the E/frecho, which fignifies 
chfe friend, is chofen on ‘Twelfth-day ; and the Santo on Chrift- 
mas-Eve. The manner of chufing thefe feveral Cortejos, who 
differ only in name, is this, the names of the gentlemen and 
ladies prefent, whether married or fingle, are written upon bits 
of paper, and feparately thrown into two hats, the youngeft 
perfon in company then draws a gentleman’s name with one 
hand, and a lady’s with the other: when they draw for Eftre- 
chos it is cuftomary to put into the hats that contain the 
‘names little copies of verfes of the epigrammatic kind, which 
are drawn with them; and if they fquare with the perfonal 
character of the gentleman or lady whofe name comes up with 
them, they occafion much mirth. When they draw for Santos, 
the names of faints are put into the hats inftead of verfes, and 
the gentleman is to pay a particular devotion to the faint whofe 
name comes up with the lady’s, and the lady to the faint whofe 
name comes up with that of the gentleman. The Cortejo chofen 
on Chriftmas-Eve is called a Santo from this cuftom. 

The Cortejo, of whatever denomination, acquires a right to 

-enter his lady’s houfe at any hour, and to dine with her when 
he pleafes, without previous invitation: he pays ber a regular 

-courtthip, and becomes in a manner a part of her family. 
. It is eafy to fee that this cuftom is much lefs liable to be 
-abufed to fhameful.purpofes than that of Cici/beos in Italy. The 
connetion between the lady and her Cortejos continues but.a 
year, when they are exchanged for others by anew lot: as three 
shave the fame privilege, there is no opportunity nor pretence 
‘for privacy; and as every lady has three Cortejas, every gentle- 
man is Cortejo, under different denominations, to three ladies ; 
for his being chofen Ano to one, is no impediment to his being 
Eftrecho to afecond, and Santo to a third. Add to this, that the 
names of hufband and wife are frequently drawn. together, fo 
that they are Effrechos to each other; and that not only the 
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gates but every door of their apartments are open from morning 


till night, all friends and acquaintance coming in and going 
out without afking leave, and the numerous fervants entering 
as freely as the miitrefs or matter, which is very different from 
the retreat of a lady and her Cicifbeo to a Cafe, where they 
remain locked up together for great part of the night, and none 
dares to approach them. 

A lady in Spain receives morning vifitors fitting up in her 
bed, with a fmall table before her on which fhe takes choco- 
Jate ; the gentlenien fit round her upon {tools, fome continually 
coming and going without introduction even by a fervant, 
When fhe chufes to rife they are defired to retire, but are foon 
fummoned to attend her at her toilet, from which they are dif. 
mifled when fhe goes to mafs, which a woman of charaéter 
never mifles. The eftablifhed modes of life in Spain are fuch 
that a woman can never be private, at leaft can never carr 
on an intrigue, without changing or breaking through them, 
which cannot be done without the total lofs of reputation. No 
gentleman even rides in a coach with a lady alone; a fervant 
out of livery always takes his place in the carriage, and this 
form is not difpenfed with, though the gentleman and lady are 
hufband and wife. 

The environs of Madrid are very unpleafant ; fcarce a habi- 
tation, or even a tree, is to be feen as far as the fight can 
reach, the whole profpect is barren and defert. Many wooden 
crofies however are p!anted on one fide of the road, about fift 

ards diftant from each other, which the Jefuits ufe in what 
they call making the ¥za Crucis. To make the Via Cructs two 
or three Jefuits walk gravely before a great multitude of low 
people, flop before every crofs fucceflively, and all kneeling 
devoutly in the duft, fay aloud feven Paters, and feven Aves at 
each, with a kind of fhort prayer called a A/y/ftcry, the words of 
which commemorate the feveral falls of our Saviour, as he was 
barbaroufly pufhed up Mount Calvary by the wicked Jews, 


“with his heavy crofs upon his fhoulders. 


This mummery is practifed very frequently in the afternoon, 
and fomething of the fame kind is done in various parts of Italy, 
except that inftead of performing the Via Crucis in a road, it is 
there done in a church. 

About two leagues from Madrid there is a village called 
Fuencarral, in the neighbourhood of which is made a very fine 
Mufcadine wine: to this place the ladies and their Cortejos go 
in parties to merendar as they call it, that is, to eat a fallad 
and tafte the wine: while this little entertainment is getting 
ready they commonly dance and fing, or walk about with a 
cheerfulnefs and vivacity almoft peculiar to themfely&, 
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We did not intend that this article fhould have ftretched into 
another month, but curious particulars have fo much encreafed 
as we went on, that we muft difmifS our fubject at prefent with 
the following account of the King of Spain, in which miny 





are very fingular, and many very laudable. re 


‘This day, fays our Author, I have feen the Kiag ; and I muft fay 
that a prominent nofe, a piercing eye, and a ferene countenance, 
make him look much better than his coin reprefents him. I have 
fen feveral portraits of him, even one by his favourite Mengs: but 
neither Mengs, nor any other painter, had given me a true idea of 
his face, which is pleafing, though made up of irregular features. 

‘ As to his perfon, it is of a good fize, and his walk quite Bour- 
bonian; that is, ereét and fleady. He appears to be robuft, and I 
am told that he has a great deal of bodily ftrength. His complexion 
is quite fun-burnt, which is undoubtedly the confequence of his 
paflion for the chace. In this refpect he is atrue Meleager. No de- 

ree of heat or cold can keep him from this exercife. You may 
poflibly think it worth the while to read an account of the life he 
leads; and here it is, as I had it from people who have been daily 
witneffes of 1t for many years, 

‘ Every day in the year he gets up about fix, and exaftly at feven 
comes out of his bed-room in his night-gown. He finds waiting in 
the anti-chamber a Gentilbombre de Cimara, a Mayordcmo de Sem na, 
a phyfician, a furgeon, and feveral other regular attendants, with 
whom he interchanges words while drefling. The Gentilhombre, 
kneeling on one knee, prefents a dith of chocolate, which the King 
drinks almoft cold. He then difmiffes fome of them with a nod, 
enters his private chapel, and hears a mafs: then retires to a clofet, 
to which no body is ever admitted, and there reads or writes, efpe- 
cially on thofe days that he does not intend to go a-hunting in the 
morning. 

‘.About eleven he comes out of the clofet to meet the whole royal 
family. They all kifs his hand, or offer to do it, lowering a knee. 
He embraces them all, kiffing the Princes at the cheek, and the 
Princeffes on the forehead. 

‘ The royal family withdraw after a little chit-chat, and he gives a 
momentary audience to his confeffor: then fpeaks to thofe minifters 
of ftate, who have any bufinefs to communicate, or paper to fign. 
Then the family Ambaffadors come in; that is, the French and the 
Neapolitan. With them the King interchanges words for a quarter 
of an hour; feldom more. Juft againft the time that he is going to 
dine, the other Ambaffadors and foreign Minifters come ing Exactly 
at twelve he fits down to table, quite alone now that his Queen 1s 
dead. ‘The Ambaffadors and foreign Minifters, his own Minifters of 
State, the great officers of his army, and feveral other great perfon- 
ages, pay their court while he falls to eating, and all thofe whom the 
guards have permitted to get in, croud round the table to fee him 
dine, The Cardinal-patriarch of the Indies fays grace, not as Car- 
dinal or Patriarch, but as his chief Chaplain. 

«THe ceremony of the table is this. “The Mayordomo Mayor ftands 
on the King’s right hand, and a captain of his body-guards on his 
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left. One of the weckly Mayordomos, two Gentilhombres de Camara, 
and acroud of pages and fervants attend promifcuoufly. One of the 
two Gentilhombres carves, the other gives him drink. The dihhes, all 
covered, are brought in one by one in ah uninterrupted fucceffion b 
pages, and each difh is put into the hands of the carving Gentilhbombre, 
who takes it with one hand, uncovers it with the other, and prefents 
it tothe King. ‘The King gives a nod of approbation or difapproba- 
tion ateverydifh. ‘Thofe that are approved, the Gentilbombre places 
upon the table: the reit are carried back. Many however are the 
difhes approved, which ftill are not touched as the King eats only of 
the plaineft, and always with a good appetite. 

‘ The Gentilbombre who gives him drink, pours firft a few drops of 
wine and water in a filver-falver that has a beak, and drinks that him. 
felf; then kneels on one knee, and pours of both to the King, firft 
the water, then the wine, which is always Burgundy. 

‘ When the King has drank his firit glafs, the Ambaffadors and 
foreign Minifters, who flood the while and all in a row on the King’s 
right hand, make thcir bows, aud go to pay their refpeéts to the reft 
Feo royal family that are all at their dinners, each in his or her own 
apartment, the Prince of Afturias alone, Don Luis alone, the Infanta 
alone, and the two younger Infantes together. All thefe tables are 
fumptuous.— | 

‘ Near a hundred difhes are generally ferved to the King, of which 
about forty are laid upon the table, When they are removed, an amplé 
defert fucceeds: but he feldom taftes of it, except fometimes a littlé 
bit of cheefe and fome fruit. The laft thing that is prefented is a 
glafs of canary-wine with a fweet bifcuit. He breaks the bifcuit in 
two, fteeps it in the wine, and eats it, but never drinks the wine. ~ 

‘A moment before he rifes from table, which lafts near an hour, 
the Ambaffadors and foreign Minifters return, pafs before him, and 
go into an adjoining room, where they wait for his coming. With 
them he converjes about half an hour upon indifferent matters. 

‘ He then re-enters his private apartment to put on his hunting. 
drefs ; that is a grey frock of coarfe cloth, made at Segovia on pure 
pofe for him, and a leather waiftcoat. ‘The leather breeches he al- 
ways puts on when he gets from bet efpecially on thofe days that he 
intends to go a-hunting. Light boots, a hat flapp’d before, and 
ftrong leather gloves complete this drefs. While the boots are puttin 
on, the Sommelier de Corps (Duke of Lefada) gives him a difh o 
coffee. Between one and two he fteps into his coach drawn by fix or 
eight mules, and away with his brother Don Luis, the mules gallop- 
ping ventre a terre. Half a dozen of his body-guards precede th¢ 
coach on horfe-back, and three footmen ride behind it. 

* No bad weather, as I faid, is ever an obftacle to his going out on 
hunting-days, not even a ftorm of hail accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. Don Luis, who is his conitant attendant in the coach, is 
the only perfon allowed to fire at the game on thefe daily huntings. 
But on folemn huntings fome of the grandees who wait on him at the 
chace, are granted the fame privilege. However of late the folemn 
huntings are become rare, becanfe the expence of them was fund toa 
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¢ A little after fun-fet he generally comes back, carrying as much 
of the feather-game in his hands as he can hold. As to the quadru- 

eds he has killed, fuch as ftags, deer, wild-boars, wolves, foxes, 

&c. they are brought to the palace in carts. He furveys the whole, 
orders it to be weighed in his prefence, and rejoices when there 1s 
much, mott particularly when he has killed a wolf or two. It is but 
feldom that he takes the Prince of Afturias to hunt with him, 

‘When the game is weighed and ordered to the kitchen, he goes to 
pay a fhort vifit to the Queen-Mother; then gives a private audience 
to that Minifter, whofe day it happens to be, as each of them has his 
fixed day of private audience. ‘The Minifter brings his papers in a 
bag, and offers to his infpeétion thofe that are to the purpofe of his 
errand. If the Minifter’s bufinefs leaves him any time, he plays at 
Reverfino (a game at cards fo called) with three of his courtiers, gene- 
rally the Duke de Lofada Sommeliers de Corps, Duke d’ Arcos Capitan 
de la Compania E/panola, and another grandee whofe name I have 
forgotten. He never plays for any thing, having recourfe to this ex- 
pedient merely to confume a quarter of an hour, or half an hour that 
he muft wait for his fupper. At nine he fits down ts it, attended only 
by his courtiers: then goes to bed, to get up again next day to the 
fame round of occupations, and with the fame fcrupulous nicety of 
method in the diftribution of them, feldom or never to be altered, 
except on poft-days, when, inftead of going to hunt, he paifes fome 
more time, both morning and afternoon, in the private clofet, 
writing to his fon at Naples, to his brother at Parma, to his fifters in 
Turin and Lifbon, and very often likewife to Marquis 7 anucci and to 
the Prince of Santo Nicandro, the firft of whom he has made chicf 
Minifter, and the fecond Ayo, or governour, to his Sicilian Majefty. 

‘ If on polt-days he has any time left, it is employed in his Jabora- 
tory; that is, in the completeft turner’s fhop that ever exifted. He 
is a moft expert turner, and works toys to perfection. The fhop 
contains many turning engines of rare invention, fome of which were 
prefents from the King of France, and fome contrived by Count 
Gazzola, one of the greateft mechanifts of the age. By him his Maje- 
ity is attended when working in the laboratory. 

_* As to his perfonal character, he was certainly a good hufband when 
his Queen was alive. Never once did he fwerve from conjugal 
fidelity, nor ever had any miftrefs public or private. His brothers 
were always his beit friends and moft familiar companions; and as to 
his children there is no need of faying that he always proved a kind 
father. He is rather an eafy, than an affectionate matter, never de- 
{cending to great familiarity with his fervants, yet always fatisfy'd 
with what they do. They fay that he never betrayed any great love 
to any body out of his own family, no more than hatred. It hap- 
pened once, that he detected one of his moft familiar domeftics in a 
lye, and forbad him his prefence, but ftill continued him his falary. 
His converfation is generally chearful, but always as chafte as his 
conduct. He repofes much confidence in his chief Minifters, efpe- 
cially Marquis Sguillace, who has found the means of prepoffefling 
him in favour of his own abilities ; yet neither Syuil/ace, nor any 
body elf®, was ever a favourite, when by a favourite we mean a man 
admitted by a Sovereign to the clofeft intimacy of friendthip,— 
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‘ The King ufes every body with a fort of condefcenfion that may 
be called civility, which imprefies his fervants with a ftrong fenfe of 
real refpeét, independent of his kingfhip, as the rigidity of his morals 
gives them no-room for the leaft contempt. His method of {pending 
time, fo unalterably regular, may appear fomewhat dull: but is cer- 
tainly laudable, and it is quite neceflary that a King fhould have his 
Minitters and his fervants exa¢tly apprifed of the hours, and even the 
minutes, that they are to approach him for the difpatch of bufinefs in 
their refpective flations and employments. 

‘ Every body heve agrees, that his Majefly is far from wanting 
knowledge of men or things. He has read much, and never paffes a 
day without looking into a book. bBefides his native tongue, he 
{peaks Italian and French with the greateft fluency and propriety, nor 
is he ignorant of the Latin, ‘Uhey fay, that he knows his own as 
well as other Princes intereft full as well as any of his Minifters, and 
does not fpare any expence to be early informed of whatever paffes in 
Europe and out of Europe that may afiect him any way. 

‘ Since he came to this throne, he never would fuffer any Italian 
Opera to be performed either at Madrid or Aranjuez, as was practifed 
inthe former reign.’ 

His Majefty, befides retrenching this abfurd article of ex- 
pence, has leflened thai of his ftables, fo that he has much re- 

duced the vaft debt with which he found himfelf encumbered, 
by which means, if not interrupted by war, Mr. Baretti fup- 
pofes the whole would be difcharged in about 20 years. He vilits 
the Queen-mother every day, and treats her with the pro- 
foundeft refpeét. 

©On every gala-day, his Majefty puts on a new fuit, and as rich as 
art can make it: but all his fine cloaths are conitantly made after the 
fathion that was ufed in his younger years, and he always appears 1m- 
patient to undrefs, being never eafy, until he refumes his grey frock 
and leather waiftcoat. He was always an enemy to all fort of inno- 
vation, and fo fteady in uniformity, that he wore for above twenty 
years a filver.-watch. His Queen infifted often upon his changing it 
for a better, but to no purpofe, Yet, to get rid of her importanity, 
and inceflant jokes, reiolved at laft to have a gold-cafe to it, which: 

he made himfelf on the lathe. : 

* When he refolved to give the kingdom of Naples to his fon, every 
body expected that he would fend to Spain all the antique monuments 
that had been dug out of Herculaneum. But little did they know him 
that formed fuch conjectures, as on the fame day that he crowned that 
fon, he went to the place where thofe monuments were depofited, 
and there left a ring he had worn many years, which had been found 
in thofe ruins, faying, that he had now no right to any thing that 
belonged to another Monarch.’ . 

The place where the King hunts is called the Parde; the 
fituation is very romantic, having an eafy hill on one fide, and 
an exteahive foreft all round ; the trees are chiefly green oaks, 
and their fweet acorns afford plenty of food to the innugnerable 
animals that live in it. When the King is there, the neigh- 
bowing peafants get up before day, at the ringing sine 
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church bells, and men, women, and children, run about the 
country, hooting and beating the bufhes, in order to fright the 

ame towards the Pardo, that the King may have plenty, for 
which each of them is paid two reals, about eleven- pence fter- 
jing a day. It is faid that the King can hit the fmalieft bird on 


the wing with a fingle ball. Ha 
[ To be concluded in our next.] 8 


Arr. XI. Critical Obfervations on the Writings of the’ moft cele- 
brated Original Geniufes in Poctry. Being a Sequel to the Effay on 
Original Genius. By W. Duff, A. M. Svo. §s. fewed. 
Becket. 1770. 

ERE the elements of genius like thofe of virtue, re- 
folvable into fixed principles, and capable of a moral 

definition, inveftigations of this nature would be no lefs ufeful 
than curious. The boundaries might be fixed where fame and 
diftinion fhould begin, and they would not be lavifhed or 
withheld at the caprice of fafhion, or the viciffitude of tafte. 
But a faculty infinitely various and uncircum{cribed, that ap- 
pears to be rather the refult and emanation of the other faculties 
than to have any diftin@ exiftence, can never be defcribed in 
its mode, however it may be indicated by its effects: for even 
in the latter cafe nothing is reducible to certainty. Where 
taite then is to be the criterion, the affeGlation of laying down 
rules is altogether impertinent. “lhe man that preicribes rules 
to his own tafte, but il! confults truth and nature, and he that 
prefcribes them to the taite of others arrogates, a fuperiority of 
difcernment to which he is rarely found intitled. Of the ruth 
of thefe obfervations the pages before us prefent a thoufand in- 
ftances. : 

The Effay on Original Genius, to which this work is a fe- 
que!, our Readers will find mentioned in Review, vol. xxxvi. 
p- 435. In that work the principles and ingredients of original 
genius were confidered, not, as we then obferved, with any 
originality of fentiment, for this writer is, in that re‘pedt, a 
mere compiler; in this the remarks contained in the former 
volume are exemplified; and it is intended * to fhew, that the 
diftinguifhing properties of original genius in poetry, are found 
in the compofitions of the moft eminent poets, both ancient 
and modern.’ ‘This is a very curious propofition, If the pro- 
perties of original genius ere not to be found in the works af 
original genius, where are they to be fought? To prove that 
the moit eminent poets, fince the creation of the world (which 
this writer affirms on his own knowledge to have happened fix 
thoufandgyears azo) to maintain that they were the beft poets 
and the moft diftinguifhed for original genius, is certainly a 
mol unmerciful wafte of time. Yet notwithftanding there 
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have been fo many original geniufes fince the creation, we are 
told, a little further, that there have been only three complete 
ones; and thefe are Homer, Shakefpeare and Offian. How in. 
jurious is this audacious affertion, and invidious diftinétion, to 
the memory of thofe immortal men who have ever ftood in the 
firft gap of fame! Ye Maros, Taflos, Miltons, wha: punith- 
mén€ fall we affign to this reptile critic, who is burrowing be. 
neath your tombs? Nay Homer himfelf, though one of his 
complete original geniufes, is extremely faulty, and wanted 
much of Mr. Duff’s critical acumen to make him ftill more 
complete. His incidents are * ludicrous and improbable,’ 
p. 12. and, as to confiftency of character, it is ‘ notorioufly 
violated,’ p. 19. but in Offian’s portion there fhall be no ac- 
curfed thing. He is not fo much as charged with one fault, 
In the point of incidents, indeed, he is acknowledged inferior 
to Homer, but then that was no defect of his. It was owing to 
the different ftate of fociety in his time. Whereas Homer fre. 
quently fhewed himfelf incapable of making a right ufe of the 
incidents with which his period fo eafily fupplied him. Thus 
‘Offian by the moft abfurd partiality, poflibly of national pre. 
dileétion, is placed above the father of poetry *. Undoubtedly, 
he has his merit ; but his defe€ts are great. There is a difguft. 
ing uniformity in his imagery. Take away his aerial machi- 
nery; ftrip him of bis winds and clouds, and what has he 
left? In the fentimental part too, he is extremely penurious, 
and by no means comparable to Homer, whofe tich and benig- 
nant vein, like a perennial fountain, feems, in that refpedct, 
inexhauttible. 3 

The Authors on whom Mr. Duff has made his critical 
obfervations, and from whom he has taken his fpecimens of 
original genius, are Homer, Offian, Shakefpeare, Spencer, 
Milton, Ariofto, and Taflo.—The obfervations on Shakefpeare 
are infufferably trite and tedious. Beauties are pointed out, 
and paflages felected, that had been a thoufand times quoted and 
pointed out before. There is a difguftful identity and repe- 
tition in the mode of criticifm through the whole book, and the 
word adduced is adduced fo often, that the eye is fick of feeing it, 
and the ear of hearing it. 

It is a certain rule that whatever is abominably fhocking to 
nature ought neither to be exhibited in poetry nor in painting. 
It is on this principle that Horace fays, 


Nec pueros coram popula Medea trucidet. 
And it is on the fame principle that our Spencer’s poem of the 





* Yet in another part of this book he affects to leave the Superiority 
undecided. 
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Fairy Queen is frequently laid down almoft as foon as it is taken 
up. ‘Thus when he tells us that envy 


Still did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a venomous toad, 
‘That all the poifon ran about his jaw.—— 





the ftrength of the defcription by no means makes amends for 
the loathfome effect it produces. In fhort, whatever is fhock- 
ing to delicacy is repugnant to the genius and intention of 
poetry. But this has not occurred to Mr. Duff, who fays, that 
Spencer has with ¢ peculiar propriety made envy chew a toad.’ 
The great mafters of antiquity fell not into this error. Ovid, in 
his fine defcription of envy, though he properly infpires us with 
averfion and deteftation, does not fhock our delicacy with fuch 
naufeous circumftances as ooze from the pen of Spencer. 

The extraéts from Milton; and the ftrictures thereupon 
Jabour under the fame objection with thofe from Shakefpeare : 
they have been frequently quoted, and better criticifed, before. 

In the remarks on Ariofto, Mr. Duff obferves on the meta- 
morphofis of leaves into fhips, and of ftones into armed fteeds, 
that both circumftances are * far removed beyond the utmoft 
verge of credibility’ in which we entirely agree with him; but 
hope he will not expect our thanks for the acutenefs of the 
obfervation. As his principal end is to point out originality of 
genius and invention, it is unfortunate for him here, that he is 
ignorant which was prior in point of time, the Orlando Furiofo or 
the Gierufalemme Liberata, and of courfe whether the Armida of 
Taflo, or the Alcina of Ariofto was the Archetype.—But we 
fhall difmifs this article, fufficiently difgufted with the famenefs 
and dry verbofity of long repeated criticifms. L, 





Art. XII. Some Account of the fewifh Doctrine of the Refurrec- 
tion of the Dead. Tending to explain feveral Paffages of Holy 
Writ; and, in particular, that Claufe of St. Peter’s Relation of 
the Converfion of Cornelius, which has been fuppofed to exclude 
the virtuous Heathens from Happinefs, and may, on that Aco 
count, be thought to be a great Objection to Chriftianity. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Johnfon, &c. 1767. 


T# IS pamphlet, which we muft confider as a very fenfible 

performance, though it has been fo long printed, had till 
now, by fome means or other, very undefignedly efcaped our 
notice. 

The Author having obferved that ¢ the refurre€tion of the 
dead is an article of faith among the modern Fews as well as 
Chriftian$,’ proceeds to fhew that it had greater antiquity 
among the Jews than the time of our Saviour’s beer : 
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which feems fufficiently evident by the quotations produced 
from the New Teftament, and from the book of Maccabees.*, 
The next enquiry, which is concerning the /ubjeé?s of the re. 
furrection, is attended with greater difficulty: upon canvafling 
the fentiments of fome Jewifh writers, he concludes, that the 
opinions of their Doctors may be reduced to thefe three—* The 
refurrection of the ju/? Fews only—The resurrection of the 
unjuft as well as the juji, bat of that fegle nation—The refur- 
rection of the Jews, with fome Gentiles that were eminent in 
ticir generation for piety.” And he apprehends that the no- 
tion which chiefly prevailed among the Jews, at leaft about 
the time of Chrift, was that the unjuft as well as the jutt 
fhould arife, but they limited this hope to Ifrael. 

After fome farther ingenious remarks upon this part of the 
fubject, he proceeds to take notice of a text of St. Paul’s wri- 
tings, where it is faid concerning Jefus, ** who hath absijfred 
death, and hath brought i/e and immortality to light, through the 
Gofpel.” ¢ With what propriety and force, fays he, might 
the apoftle fay this, if we confider that the Gentiles, whatever 
they thought of the exiftence and confcioufnels of the foul in 
the feparate ftate after death, had afluredly xo notion of a refur- 
rection, nor had the Jews for them, thinking a refurrection to 
be the prerogative of their nation, and limited to thofe that 
were circumcifed ? Chrift Jefus then revealed fomething reall; 
new, and that had been, to that time, unknown, when he dif- 
covered unto men that there fhould be no difference made be- 
tween the circumcifion and the uncircumcilion, and that both 
were entitled to the refurrection ; to immortality and life, that 
ise The manner in which this fentence is finifhed, gives it 
«the appearance of being imperfe&t; but, without animadvert- 
ing upon this, let us obferve that the Writer adds, * This is 
an eafy and a natural interpretation of a paflage, which has oc- 
cafioned a good deal of embarraflment, and led fome people 
into ftrange affiertions. I remember in particular to have feen 
a difcourfe preached before a veaerable audience, which, by con- 
founding the notion of a refurrection to immortal life with the 
‘immortality of the foul, fuppofed from thefe words that there 
was xo notion of a future ftate, either among Gentiles, or ‘Jews, 
till the time of our Lord, and that the denying this would be, 
what in us lies, putting an end to the Gofpel, and making our 
preaching vain, and the faith of the Chriftian world vain: how 
aftonifhing !” The late Bifhop Sherlock’s obfervation upon the 
text is allowed to be more juft, though not fully fatisfa€tory. 





* Thofe who think it worth while to know the fentim@ats of the 
Reviewers in regard to the belief of the ancient Jews concerning a 
future flate, may turn to our 14th vol. p. 157. 
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The Bifhop fuppofes the word OaiCew in the text cannot fignify 
bringing to light, but illufirating or clearing up. * This confe- 
quence, our Author adds, however by no means follows, fince 
| have fhewn, that with refpect to the refurrection of the Gen- 
tiles to life and immortality, Chrift difcovered to men fome- 
thing that was abjolutely new, which neither Gentiles nor Jews 
had thought of. And as the Bifhop’s conclufion, in relation 
to the meaning of the word Qw)iCew, is not, as he fuppofed, 
neceflary, fo there is this objection againft it, that fuch a fenfe 
of the word doth not feem to be fo /pirited and digni/ying, as 
one would imagine it fhould be in this paflage of the Apottle ; 
though I will not take upon me to fay, as fome have done, 
that it was a trivial nicety, and beneath the dignity of an apo- 
{tolic pen, to compare the evidences of a future {tate before 
the publication of the Gofpel with the evidences which the 
Gofpel brings, in which they have glanced, as I fuppofe, at 
this criticifm of the Bifhop’s.—Nothing in the explanation I 
have given can, on the contrary, hinder the full aflent of the 
thoughtful mind to it, that I know of, unlefs it be a fuppofition 
that the Heathens themfelves had an expectation of the refur- 
rection of the body.’ 

This leads our Author into an examination of what has been 
afirmed concerning the Egyptians, by the Abbot Mafcrier, in 
an account of Egypt publifhed at Paris in 1735. Should it be 


‘allowed that the Egyptians, who were anciently fuch a diftin- 


guifhed part of the Gentile world, and the inftruéctors of other 
nations in religion and fciences, believed a refurrection, * how 
could Chrift Jefus, it is afked, be faid to bring it. to light, 
with refpect to the rifing of the Gentiles from the dead, which 
I have been fuppofing was the meaning of St. Paul?’ It is re- 
plied, * in the firft place, that this no ways affected thofe to 
whom St. Paul preached, or among whom Timothy miniftred.— 
Secondly, had St. Paul written to Timcthy in Egypt, he might 
have faid the fame thing to him concerning that people with 
great propriety, though we fuppofe the reprefentation of Maf- 
crier perfectly juft: for it is one thing to zmegine a dead body 
fhould arife, and another thing to have ju/? grounds to believe 
it; one thing for decertful priefis to make the fuperftitious and 
ignorant fancy fuch athing, and another to have the fame Ho/y 
Spirit, that afjured the Jews of a refurrection to life, affure the 
Gentiles of it alfo, which was the thought of St. Paul,’ 

This laft confideration we fhould fuppofe gives a very proper 
account of the text, whether it be regarded as relating in ge- 
neral to a future life, or only to the refurrection of the body : 
that which was ‘utterly uncertain, and extremely obfcure, as it 


mutt b® allowed this doctrine of a life ‘to come was in the 
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Heathen world, is prefented to us in a clear light and with full 
affurance by the Chriftian revelation. 

- This Writer thinks the two confiderations above-mentioned 
perfectly fatisfying ; but he produces a third, which, if juft, 
is certainly much to his purpofe; wz. that it is greatly to 
be queftioned whether the French Abbot is exact in his re- 
prefentation of the Egyptian doctrine of a future refurreétion of 
their embalmed bodies, fince it is certain, we are told, thatin 
fome other points he is not the moft accurate writer in the 
world. After fome reflections on the belief of the ancient 
Egyptians, which appear to difcredit the account of the French 
Author, we are brought to the confideration of the claufe re- 
ferred to in the title-page of this work, which Is to be found 
Aéts xi. 13, 14. containing the direction given by an angel 
to Cornelius, a Roman centurion, to fend for the apoftle Peter, 
4¢ who, it is added, fhall teil thee words, whereby thou and 
all thy houfe fhall be savep.” Ic fhould feem, it 1s here faid, 
from this paflage, that notwithftanding the amiable charaGter 
of Cornelius, the knowledge of the Gofpel was neceflary to his 
SALVATION. ‘* I have nowhere, the Writer proceeds, feen a 
clear explanation given of thefe words,—which feem to be dam- 
natory of ‘the moft virtuous Heathens who live and die ignorant 
of the Gofpel —This fatisfa€tion however, if I miftake not, 
may be derived from the received Fewifh dodirine, of the refur- 


-‘reétion’s not being univerfal; and the confidering the hiftory of 
‘the converfion of Cornelius in this light may deliver the minds of 


men from fuch mifapprehenfions as might overthrow the faith of 
fome, and difire/s many more. For when St. Peter telleth the 
believing Jews at Jerufalem, that the angel who appeared to 
Cornelius comforted him with an affurance that Peter fhould tell 
him words whereby he and al] his houfe fhould be faved, we are 
not neceffarily obliged to fuppofe that Peter, or thofe to whom 
he apologized for his conduct, underftood any thing more by 
that term than an wncircumcifed Roman’s partaking, along with 


-his friends, of the peculiar prerogatives of the Ifraelites, and 


in particular of the bleflednefs of the refurre&tion, which it had 
been before ufual to fuppofe never were granted to any of ano- 
ther nation, without their coming to the obfervation of all the 
law of A4:/es; nor indeed is it probable that any thing farther was 
intended by that word.’ 

Thefe obfervations are followed by feveral others to’ fupport 
this fenfe of the word, in the paflage in queftion, and-a few be- 


‘fide ; though there are others in which it is allowed to havea 
-yet more extenfive and important meaning. 


"The pantphlet is concluded with a juft.and curious obferva- 
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js worthy of being confidered by others: ‘ and that is, the dif- 
ference which appears between the Sadducees and the difci- 
ples of Jefus, in the way in which each refpeCtiveiy departed 
from the fcheme received by the body of the Jewifh nation with 
regard to thefe points.—-T he Sadducees wholly denied the re- 
{urrection ; the difciples of Jefus owned the doctrine, but de- 
nied its being a prerogative of the Jewifh people. The Saddu- 
cees did not even allow of any fiate of confctoufnefs after death, 
or at leaft of any apparitions of angels and fpirits ; the religion 
of Jefus admitted the firft, and did not contradi& the notion of 
the appearance of fpirits, but difcountenanced the bringing them 
jn to influence the minds of men in religious matters.’ 

This Writer fuppofes that as the Sadducees, according to 
Fofephus, were perfons of the greateft rank and wealth among 
the Jews, they were alfo perfons of a refined education, of large 
', acquaintance with the world, who converfed freely with the 


learned of the Gentiles, as well as perufed their philofophic 


writings, and that they might very poflibly be engaged, in part 
at leaft, in this train of thinking, by an inclination to recom- 
mend themfelves as much as they could to the Gentiles. —* The 
doctrine of the joys and forrows, fays he, of departed /pirits in 
the unfeen world, though believed by the common people among 
the Romans and Greeks, as well as among the Jews, was, as it 
is well known, extremely ridiculed among the Gentiles of 
figure and philofophic education, and as to a refurrection fram 
the grave it was what the Gentile philofophers made the moft 
exception againft of any thing, and derided as one of the vaineft 
hopes mortals could entertain.’ As it appears that Jews of rank 
did in other inftances employ methods to recommend themfelves 
to the Gentiles, he fuppofes they might alfo in this: * Jefus 
and his apoftles, on the other hand, it is added, by teaching 
with fo much fteadinefs and clearnefs the refurrection, and the 
concioufnefs of feparate {pirits, demonftrate that a catching at 
the applaufe of the learned Gentiles, or a philofophic indifpo- 
fition to admit of any difficulties, did not influence them in 
their teachings. Were they then of a more vulgar turn, and 
imprefled by popular prejudices ? Not in the leaft, They rofe 
equally above the prejudices of the Refined and of the Vulgar. They 
admitted the doctrine of the refurrection, they made it a main 
article of the religion they taught; but in direé& oppofition to 
the genius of the common people of that country, they affirmed 
it was no prerogative of the Jewith people. —They departed then 
from the vulgar opinions of the Jews, and were greatly fuperior 
to national prejudices and popular fuperftitions. They were equally 
above the exce/fes of refinement and complaifance, and the intraé?- 
ability $f the ancient philofophic temper, and therefore could 
not but be diftinguifhed from the Sadducees, though they de- 
parted 
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parted too from the common doctrine of the Jewith people, 
What muft we think of mcan and unlettered men that rofe above 
the weaknefles of the polite and illiterate both; above the mean- 
nefs of national attachments, and the imperfections of a contra 
kind ? If it is not an abfolute proof, it mutt at leaft be admit- 
ted to be a prejudice in their favour, and di/pofe us to believe 
frefh and blasd did not reveal thefe things to them, but the Father, the 
Father of att, the Giver of Lire; and if it fhould be fo, they 
muft have been d/ef/ed in receiving thefe inftructions, and they 
alfo muft be bie/ed that receive thefe revelations from them with 
due fubmiffion.’ 

We may juft obferve, on the whole, that the Writer of this 
pamphlet manifefts great ingenuity and candour of mind, with 
a confiderable fhare of learning; and that he appears equally 
folicitous to give the juft explication of Scripture, and to dif- 
cover THE TRUTH: the moft important of all difcoveries ! pt 

. e 





Art. XII[. 4 general View of ancient Hiflory, Chronology, and 
Geography : Containing, I. Two hiftorical and chranalogical Charts, 
wherein the four great Monarchies, with the chief Heads cf the 
Grecian and Roman Hiftories are reprefented in oneView. Il, A 
geographical Defcription of Egypt, Afia, Greece, Italy, and Gaul. 
LI: A Compendium of ancient Hiftory, corre{ponding to the Charts, 
and including the principal Occurrences from the Eftablifhment of 
the Affyrian Monarchy to the End of the Roman State. The 
Whole being defigned to convey to the Mind a clear Idea of the 
Order and Succeffion of Events, and to lay a proper Foundation for 
reading ancient Hiflory with Pleafure and Improvement, and 1s 
particularly calculated for the Infiruction of Youth. By Thomas 
Stackhoufe, A.M. 4to. 4s. 6d. Boards. R. Davis, 
Doufley, &c. 1770. 

OME acquaintance with geography and chronology are 

w ) very requilite to the reading of hiftory with fatisfa€tion and 

advantage. Inregard to the former, fome care is ufually taken. 

about it in the education of youth; though even as, to this 
branch of learning, ancient geography is often too much neglected ; 
but in relation to the latter, it is hardly attended to, or very 
flightly in comparifon with its importance: for the knowledge 
of hiftory which any perfon attains will be very confuled if he 
is utterly ignorant of chronology ; it will be lefs pleafant and. 
edifying, and he will find it difficult, if not impracticable, in 
an agreeable manner, to communicate what he has gained for 
the inftruction or entertainment of others. It muft be owned 
that it is rather a dry and difficult part of fcience, though much 
more fo to fome perfons than to others; but thofe views of. it 
which are fufficient for the general purpofes of readinggand con- 
verfation, may be attained by a moderate fhare of application ; 
an 
































and as to its more intricate and difputable parts, it is not al- 
ways neceflary to enter deeply into them. 

The publication before us is intended to afford affiftance, 
particularly to youth, in thefe branches of ftudy: * It is true, 
we are told in the preface, many helps have already been ‘af- 
forded for this purpofe ; but yet there is ftill too much reafon 
to acknowledge, that young perfons are frequently bewildered 
at their firft fetting out, for want of being aflifted in the proper 
arrangement of events; and guided, as by aclue, through the 
feveral mazes and intricacies which perplex and ftop them in 
their way. Hence they often take a diflike to hiftory in general, 
and retain only fome unconnected fragments of it, inftead of ac- 
eumulating a ftock of ufeful knowledge.’ It was to obviate fuch 
inconveniencies that Mr. Stackhoufe drew up the prefent plan 
of ancient hiftory, for the improvement of fome young peri‘ons 
of diftin&tion whom he attended and inftructed, and which he 
now publifhes for more general ufe. It is his atm to {ketch, 
as it were, the outlines of hiftory, and prefent them in a chro- 
nological fucceflion to the learner’s view, on fuch a compres 
henfive plan as may enable him, by feeing the order and con- 
nection of all the parts, to attain a clear and diftin& idea of the 
whole, and fo be properly prepared to read ancient hiftory with 
pleafure and advantage. ‘ Having made trial of this method, 
it is faid, with his own pupils, he has found the effect anfwer- 
able to his expectation and wifhes.’ 

d pfhis chronology he follows the Rev. Mr. Kennedy *, who 
fixes the birth of Chrift to the year of the world 4c08, which 
is generally limited to the year 4004; his reafon for this, he 
tells us, is becaufe Kennedy appears to him to have proved his 
affertions. He adds an account of the method he ob(erved in 
the ufe of this book, and alfo of fome Authors whom he would 
recommend to a careful perufal, when the Icarner is acquainted 
with the geography of the countries, and has repeatedly gone 
through the hiftory, as here directed, till he is perfect in it. 
The preface is concluded with an extract from Rollin, for re- 
gulating the judgment of beginners in reading hiftory ; thefe. 
remarks are indeed very valuable, and worthy of the higheft 
revard, | , 

In the work itfelf we are firft prefented with a fynopfis of 
the four great monarchies, the Affyrian, Perfian, Grecian, and 
Roman, in which is alfo given an account of the Kings of If- 
rael and Judah. This is followed by a particular fynopfis of 
the Grecian and Roman ftates. A few further pages are em- 
ployed upon ancient geography. We then come to his 


———————— 





_* Compfete Syftem of Aftronomical Chronology, 1762. See Re- 
view, vol, xxvili, p. 429. 
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compendium of ancient hiftory, in which the computation of 
time is formed by the years of the world defore, and the years 
after the birth of Chrift. It begins with the Affyrian empire, 
founded, as is fuppofed, by Nimrod; viz. : 

‘ Bef. Ch. 2234. Wild beafts are faid to have occafioned 
the invention of arms, which men afterwards turned againft one 
another to gratify their ambition and thirft of dominion. The 
firft of thele conquerors recorded in hiftory was Nimrod, the 
great grandfon of Noah ; who fet up the throne of his kingdom 
at Babylon, im the fame place where the Tower of Babel had 
been begun.’ 

The compendium finifhes with the Roman monarchy, carry- 
ing us down to the year ¢ Af. Ch. 1447, when Conftantine Pa- 
leologus came to the throne, under whom, Conftantinople being 
befieged and taken by the Turks, the Eaftern empire was ut- 
terly deftroyed, anno 1452.’ 

The geographical defcriptions, and alfo the accounts of an- 
cient hiftory in this work, are attended with lines, in the fhort 
method of Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica, for the affiftance of the 
memory. ; 

We fhall onlv‘ay: farther that the Author feems to have exe- 
cuted his plan with care; and, as the defign is undoubtedly a 
good one, we believe his performance will be found very 
uieful for the inftruétion of youth, or the affiftance of any per- 
fons who wifh to make fome attainments in this kind of know- 


ledge. Hj. 
ART. XIV. 


LITERARY ARTICLE from DENMARK. 


CoPpENHAGEN the 7th cf Augu/t, 1770. The Scctety of Sciences 
examined the Differtations which appeared in Competition for the 
Prizes propofed in an Affembly of the 30th of May, 1769, upon 
Subjecis of Natural Philofophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Hifiory. 


T was found, that notwithftanding the accuracy and inge- 
] nuity with which the differtation on the fubject in mecha- 
nics, viz. ** the bef? con/irudiion of fire-engines,” was treated, the 
Author had not, however, fulfilied ail that the matter in quef- 
tion required. 

* The folution of the hiftorical queftion, viz. ** the influence 
of the Crufades in Euroze, e{pecially the northern parts of it,” 
was equally unfatisfactory. 

~The queftion in mathematics, ** Whether the mean motions 
of the planets are conftant ?” was fo amply and folidly difcuiled, 
by the Profeflor /ri/ius of Milan, thatthe prize was ®adily ad- 
judged to him. : 
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. So that no prize having been diftributed for the mechanical 
and hiftorical problems, it was concluded in another aflembly, 
of the 11th of September, that the following queftions fhould 


be propofed : 
In Mecuanics and NATuRAL PHILosopny. 
- Quest. I. The beft conftruction of a fire-engine, fo that the 
linder, communicating tubes, valves, compreflors of air, if any, 
orifices, leather pipes, fcrews to fit them, the whole apparatus in 
fhort, may not only have its due power but the jufteft proportions 
to the hydraulic laws, fo as likewife that the levers, with their 
fulcrums or props, may be fo adapted to the indraught and dif+ 
charge of the waters, that the whole machine may be as fimple 
as poffible, and need the leaft repairs; be conveniently move- 
able, and eafily introducible into the narroweft Janes and paf- 
fages ; and, upon the whole, the beft that can be imagined to 
be employed with fuccefs in extinguifhing fires. 

Quest. If. Whether it is only by mere accident of fituation, 
that is to fay, from the elevation or depreffion of the lands thro’ 
which rivers flow, that the ftreams take their direction, or whether 
any general caufe may be affigned for their courfe rather tending 
to fome cardinal point of the world than to others ? 


HisTorIcaL. 

Quest. I. To fhew clearly and fuccin@ly, from the monu- 
ments of the middle age, and from fa&ts themfelves, what 
change in commerce, in military f{ciences, arts, inftitutes, man- 
ners of Europe, and efpecially in the northern parts of it, was 
introduced by the Crufades undertaken for the recovery of the 
Holy Land ? 

Quest. IT. At what time, upon what occafion, and by what 
means the cuftom of flavery was firft diminifhed, and, at length, 
abolifhed in Europe, and efpecially in Denmark and Norway ? 


MaTHEMATICAL. 

To determine the nature of the folar fpots, and particularly 
from the moft accurate and moft modern obfervations, to evince 
whether they ate permanent, or whether they are generated on 
the furface of the fun, and confumed in it? 





The learned, whether foreigrers or Danes (excepting fuch 
as are members of the Society) are defired to write in the Da- 
nifh, Latin, French, or German languages: no diflertation in 
any other language being admiffible. 

The prize for refpectively the beft and moft fatisfa€tory difler- 
tation, is a gold medal, of the value of one hundred Danifh 
Crowns (about fifteen pounds fterling). 

The flertations, writien in.a legible hand, are to be di« 
recied, polt-paid, to M. Hielmffierne, Counfellor of the Con- 

| ¥ 2 ferences 
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ferences to the King, and Secretary to the Society. The time 
within which the treatifes muft be fent to the Society, is fixed 


for the laft of Oftober 1771, after which no piece will be ac. 
cepted, 

The adjudication of the prizes will be made towards the latter 
end of the month of January, in confequence of which. the So- 
ciety will. take care to impart their refolutions. 

‘The Authors are alfo defired, in lieu of their name, to puta 
motto or fentence to their diflertations, and annex, at the fame 
time, a note fealed up, containing the fame motto or fentence, 
with ‘their name and addrefs. 

Such as defire to have their treatifes of this year returned 
them, are to apply for that purpofe to M. Hielmftierne before 


the end of the year. ¢fe-9 


_—— 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1770. 


Reticrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 15. Difcourjes on various Subjects and Occafions. By Benja- 
min Williams. Svo. 5s. Salifbury printed. Sold by Becket, 
&c. in London. 1770. 

HESE are fenfible practical Difcourfes, written with judgment, 
accuracy, and fpirit. They are certainly fitted to inftruét and 

to enlichten the underitanding, though, perhaps, they have not a fuf- 
ficient degree of that pathos which appears requifite to affect the 
heart, Ae leave thofe timprcfions upon the mind which have a pro- 
bable tendency to amend and improve our converfation and beha- 
viour. The Author difcovers himfelf to be a true friend to religion 
and liberty, while he places our faith, as Chriftians and Proteftants, 
on its fole foundation, the Scriptures, and, with the great Chilling- 
worth, difcards whatever, on any fide of the queftion, is not firmly 
fixed upon this bafis. But, fays he, ‘ amidft fo many and various 
interpretations, wat is truth ? Or which is the true fenfe of . Scrip- 
ture? No man upon earth, I apprehend, can infallibly determine. 

However, this ought to give no laeaiee of pain to an Aone enquirer 

after Chriftian knowledge: for though it is morally impofible that 

any man fhould know with indubitable certainty in all cafes that this 
or the other explication of the facred writings is the true one, yet 
integrity, or an honeft well-difpofed mind is a.fure znfallible guide 
ta all xecefary truth ; or abundantly fufficient to make any man wile, 
through the faith of Chrift, fo far as is requifite to his falvation.’ 
This topic he farther illuftrates and confirms in one of his difcourfes; 
juitly inferring that this lays a foundation for the exercife of mode- 
ration, candour, and love among Chriftians; and furely it ought'to 
teach every perfon, however clear he thinks his own conviction on 
any particular fubject, not to be peremptory and pofitive on points 
which will admit of debate, but to fpeak or write upon tim with 
aodefty and charity. 
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We obferve that there are three difcourfes in this work on a text 
of Scripture which is here rendered fomewhat differently from the 
common verfion, 1 Peter ii, 7. Unto you therefore who believe, he it 
an Honour ; but though the original word may allow this alteration, 
the Author does not criticize upon it, or fuficiently give his reafons 
why he fhould herein differ from the tranflation in general ufe among 
us. Other fubje&ts here confidered are, faith, true Chriftianity, 
Chriftian felf-denial, the fervent defire of virtue an infallible means 
of happinefs, the apoftolic rule of preaching, &c. together with feveral 
difcourfes on particular occafions : the laft of which, being a farewell 
fermon, may poffibly be thought to have rather too much of decla- 
mation and harangue. ° 
Art. 16. 4n Abridzement of the facred Hiftory: being an eafy In- 
troduction to the reading of the Holy Bible. izmo. 18. bound. 
thMain, &c. 1770. 

This is a well-meant performance, addreffed to * the governors and 
truftees of charitable communities, particularly fuch as have the care 
of children.? The Authof¥€xpreffes hie joy not only, in the inti, 
tutions for affording temporal relief for the poor, but that they are in 
fome good degree calculated to cultivate the knowledge of piain 
virtue, to cherifh the fpirit of truth and induftry, and provide fot 
the inftru€tion and eternal benefit of our fellow-creatures. * Short- 
fighted politicians, dae fays, may advance what doctrines they pleafe ; 
but the principle which at any time reftrains us, from giving inftruc- 
tions of piety to the poor, is nor lef’ impolitic in a woridyy fenfe, 
than it is irreligious in the fight of heaven. Ignorance, e{pecially int 
a land of freedom, creates a ferocity.of manners, and an:impatience 
of control, than which nothing can be more ihjuribus to govert- 
ment: but pure religion has a natural tendeticy to civilize the mind} 
—and promote the general intereft of fociety.’ This little book feems 
very well fitted to the intention of conveying in an eafy manner 
a knowledge of the fcriptures to young or uncultivated minds. ii. 
Art. 17. The Young Diffenting Minifler’s Companion and Dire€tory ; 

or a Variety of Forms and Directions for adminiftring the Ordi- 

nances of Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper. With proper Offices for 

Burial of the Dead; and Prayers fuited to Funeral Occafions. To 

Which is added an Appendix ; in which a few Direttions are given, 

and friendly Advice offered, to young Perfons, upon their Entrance 

into the Miniftry ; with a few Prayers for particular Seafons. By 

Robert Robinfon. 8vo. 3s. Buckland. 1770. 

We are told by this Author that he had himfelf received confider- 
able advantage at his entrance into the miniftry, from (a book now 
almoft forgotten) the Directory for the public worfhip of God agreed 
upon by the affembly of Divines at Weftminiter, anno 1645 ; and has 
often thought that fomething of the fame kind, fuited to the prefent 
ftate and time, might be acceptable and ufeful to his younger bre- 
thren. He acknowledges himfelf indebted, for feveral paflages and 
paragraphs, to different writers of eftablifhed reputation: he ex- 
preffes h® hope that the difficulties attending a performance of this 
nature, will befpeak the candour of the judicious; and adds, that he. 
has no apology to make for attempting it, but only that it has not 


been attempted by fome abler hand. ; 
Y 3 The 
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The defign of this publication is a good one, and the Writer fpeaks 
modeftly of its execution: we wifh we could fay that it came nearer 
to that idea we have formed of a work of this nature: it is defedtive 
we think in fpirit and fervour, and fome parts of it are unequal to 
others; a minifter of fenfe and knowledge, and under the influence 
of religion, may, we apprehend, generally produce compofitions for 
thefe occafions more animated and more likely to be ufeful to his 
hearers. The Writer does not appear to be any party-man; and not. 
withftanding the foregoing remark, we believe that a young minifter 
may receive fome direction and advantage from confulting this work, 
and be benefited by attending to the advice given at the clofe of the 
eri We may juft obferve that a book fomething of the fame 
natire and tendency, though without any particular forms for thefe 
arts of the minifterial office, was publifhed {ome years ago * by the 
udicious Mr. John Mafon. : 


Art. 18. Meditations upon the Attributes of God and the Nature of 


Man. 8vo. 1s. Law, &c. 1770. 

The motto which the Writer prefixes to his pamphlet is a quotation 
from that valuable work, Dr, Butler’s Azalogy, viz. * the opinion of 
Neceflity feems to be the very bafis, upon which Infidelity grounds it- 
felf;’ from whence we had at firft concluded that it was the defign of 
this little publication to oppofe the dottrine of Neceflity, but the 
words which immediately follow the above quotation convinced us of 
the contrary: ‘ an attempt, therefore, fays this Author, to remove 
meaeny from that bafis, and to ground religion upon it, may not be 
ufelefs.’ 

Certainly the idea of religion is not utterly incompatible with the 
{cheme of neceflity or predeftination ; there may be numbers of beings 
(and happy are they!) who live and aé upon the rules of reGitude 
and goodnefs from an invincible obligation of their natures. But for 
thofe who are aot religious, or very imperfectly fo, thefe principles 
a very animating: nay, it is probable that not a few perfons, on 
this *perfuafion, may give themfelves no concern upon the fubjett, 
but wait for a time when the defired work may be accomplithed for 
them, without their folicitude or exertion. We cannot therefore fee 
what real benefit is likely to arife from thefe publications; but if the 

lan be founded in truth, this performance was unavoidably nage 
Fitated, as are alfo our reflections, and neither the Author or ourfelves 
have any liberty to write one tittle more or lefs than we have written. 
$n fhort, all creatures are mere machines, whofe a¢tions and thoughts, 
faults or vjrtues, with the confequences arifing. from them, are the 
fole effetts’of an overuling, all-commanding, deitiny. 

It is true that this Writer, and others who embrace the fame 
fcheme, would with great juftice rejeét the words fate, and deffiny, in 
their common acceptation, becaufe they believe, what alone upon 
every uppetion can give fatisfaftion to the mind of man, that a 
Being of infinite wifdom and goodnefs has formed, and prefides over, 
the whole: this is the bafis of the fabric, and is indeed a very pleafing 
reflection ; but how will they reconcile it with the thoughgthat fuch 
numbers of beings fhould fuffer, and fuffer fo greatly! for actions. 





* See Review, vol. xiii. p. 180. 
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which they could not poffibly avoid, and for which therefore they are 
in no fenfe the fubjects of blame? For we are here told, ‘ that the 
order or courfe of things, confifting of a chain of caufes and effetts, 
is unalterable, and that every action of every being, and every change 
in nature, is abfolutely fixt and determined with refpe& to time, place, 
manner, and every other conceivable circumftance ;—that, the pro- 

fitions which are held to demonftrate the exiftence of God, ‘as 
clearly and fully demonftrate that he is the real caufe of every act of 
the will;—and that, if evil is not the production of God, it will then 
follow there is fomething produced in the world, which is not the 
effect of God’s power ; but if his power does not extend to all things, 
it is not infinite: and then there will be alfo effects without a caufe, 
or fomething produced by nothing.’ 

There is an obvious anfwer upon the oppofite fcheme to this 
method of reafoning, but our Author’s conclution is, ‘ that there is 
no real abfolute vice, evil, or imperfection in the univerfe. And 
God, who furveys, and who alone can poffibly furvey the whole of 
being, and the whole of every particular being, not fucceflively or 
partially, but at once fees that every thing which he has made, is 
very good, and he perfectly approves of all his works.’ He appre- 
hends that mifery will be at laft annihilated, and pofitive happinefs 
fucceed ; * which, fays he, may go on increafing without end: or if 
it is limited, until their created nature has attained the greateft per- 
fection and happinefs it is capable of.’ This final happineis of all 
mankind, he fuppofes, may be inferred not only from the pertedct 
nature of God, but alfo from the promifes to be ede in revelation, 
At the fame time he adds ‘ thefe conclufions, I am fenfible, difagree 
with fome doétrines, which are fuppofed to be contained in the 
{criptures ; if they really are. contrary to any dottrine therein con- 
tained, I am convinced they are falfe. 

It is very evident that it was never intended, that man fhould account 
for the Great Creator’s works or methods of government. Nothing 
more clearly fhews this, than the infufficiency of al] that has been faid 
and written upon the fubjeéts of prefcience, human liberty, and other 
points of the like kind, which remain atter all as obicure and difficult 
as ever. Our Author appears to be one of thofe worthy and phiioio- 
phical perfons who perplex themfelves upon metaphyfical and intricate 
enquiries, and would gladly reconcile all obje¢iions and difficulties to 
the fyfiem which they have formed: for it is plain, though it is the 
prevailing praétice, at prefent, to decry what is called /y/ematical 
divinity, that every contemplative mind does form, fome fyitem to it- 
felf, and is for making truth and fact bend and conform toit: but, 
neverthele!s, our fyftems do not fucceed: there are fo many defective 
links in the chain, fo many dreadful chafms in the {chemes we form, 
that very little fatisfaction arifes, any farther than perfons are pleated 
with their own reafonings and imaginations: the government of the 
world is under an infinitely better direction, and it has not been 
neceflary to acquaint us with all the particular methods by which it is 
conduéted. There are fome general, important truths which are 
ealily kpown, in which the mind can reit, and which if men a& 
upon in due attention to their proper place and {phere, they need not 


doubt but they fhall find mercy and acceptance with the Supreme 
Y4 and 
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The defign of this publication is a good one, and the Writer fpeaks 
modeftly of its execution: we with we could fay that it came nearer 
to that idea we have formed of a work of this nature: it is defective 
we think in fpirit and fervour, and fome parts of it are unequal to 
others; a minifter of fenfe and spain and under the influence 
of religion, may, we apprehend, generally produce compofitions for 
thefe occafions more animated and more likely to be ufeful to his 
hearers. The Writer does not appear to be any party-man; and not. 
withftanding the foregoing remark, we believe that a young minifter 
may receive fome direction and advantage from confulting this work, 
perf be benefited by attending to the advice given at the clofe of the 
eri We may juft obferve that a book fomething of the fame 
niatare and tendency, though without any. particular forms for thefe 
arts of the minifterial office, was publifhed fome years ago * by the 
udicious Mr. John Mafon. : 


Art. 18. Meditations upon the Attributes of God and the Nature of 


Man. 8vo. 1s. Law, &c. 1770. 

The motto which the Writer prefixes to his pamphlet is a quotation 
from that valuable work, Dr, Butler’s Analogy, viz. ‘ the opinion of 
Neceflity feems to be the very bafis, upon which Infidelity grounds it- 
felf ;’? from whence we had at firft concluded that it was the defign of 
this little publication to oppofe the dottrine of Neceflity, but the 
words which immediately follow the above quotation convinced us of 
the contrary: ‘ an attempt, therefore, fays this Author, to remove 
meay from that bafis, and to ground religion upon it, may not be 
ufelefs.’ 

Certainly the idea of religion is not utterly incompatible with the 
Scheme of neceffity or predeftination ; there may be numbers of beings 
(and happy are they!) who live and act upon the rules of rectitude 
and goodnefs from an invincible obligation of their natures. But for 
thofe who are mot religious, or very imperfectly fo, thefe principles 
omit very anijnating: nay, it is probable that not a few perfons, on 
this perfuafion, may give themfelves no concern upon the fubject, 
but wait for a time when the defired work may be accomplifhed for 
them, without their folicitude or exertion. We cannot therefore fee 
what real benefit is likely to arife from thefe publications; but if the 

lan be founded in truth, this performance was unavoidably neg 
Fated, as are alfo our reflections, and neither the Author or ourfelves 
have any liberty to write one tittle more or lefs than we have written. 
{n thort, all¢reatures are mere machines, whofe a¢tions and thoughts, 
faults or vjrtues, with the confequences arifing from them, are the 
fole effects’ of an overuling, all-commanding, deitiny. 

It is true that this Writer, and others who embrace the fame 
fcheme, would with great juftice rejeét the words fare, and de/finy, in 
their common acceptation, becaufe they believe, what alone upon 
every ry a meate can give fatisfaction to the mind of man, that a 
Being of infinite wifdom and goodnefs has formed, and prefides over, 
the whole: this is the bafis of the fabric, and is indeed a very pleafing 
refleciion ; but how will they reconcile it with the thoughthat fuch 
numbers of beings fhould fuffer, and fuffer fo greatly! for actions. 





* See Review, vol. xiii. p. 180. 
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which they could not poflibly avoid, and for which therefore they are 
in no fenfe the fubjects of blame? For we are here tald, ‘ that the 
order or courfe of things, confifting of a chain of caufes and effects, 
is unalterable, and that every action of every being, and every change 
in nature, is abfolutely fixt and determined with refpe& to time, place, 
manner, and every other conceivable circum{tance ;—that, the pro- 

fitions which are held to demonftrate the exiftence of God, ‘as 
clearly and fully demonftrate that he is the real caufe of every act of 
the will ;—and that, if evil is not the production of God, it will then 
follow there is fomething produced in the world, which is not the 
effect of God’s power; but if his power does not extend to all things, 
it is not infinite: and then there will be alfo effects without a caufe, 
or fomething produced by nothing.’ 

There is an obvious anfwer upon the oppofite fcheme to this 
method of reafoning, but our Author’s conclution is, ‘ that there is 
no real abfolute vice, evil, or imperfection in the univerfe. And 
God, who furveys, and who alone can poffibly furvey the whole of 
being, and the whole of every particular being, not fucceffively or 
partially, but at once fees that every thing which he has made, is 
very good, and he perfectly approves of all his works.’ He appre- 
hends that mifery will be at laft annihilated, and pofitive happinefs 
fucceed ; ‘ which, fays he, may go on increafing without end. or if 
it is limited, until their created nature has attained the greateft per- 
fection and happinefs it is capable of.’ This final happinefs of all 
mankind, he fuppofes, may be inferred not only from the pertect 
nature of God, but alfo from the promifes to be : in revelation, 
At the fame time he adds ‘ thefe conclufions, I am fenfible, difagree 
with fome doétrines, which are fuppofed to be contained in the 
{criptures ; if they really are contrary to any doctrine therein con- 
tained, I am convinced they are falfe. 

It is very evident that it was never intended, that man fhould account 
for the Great Creator’s works or methods of government. Nothing 
more clearly fhews this, than the infufficiency of al] that has been faid 
and written upon the fubjects of prefcience, human liberty, and other 
points of the like kind, which remain after all as obicure and difficult 
as ever. Our Author appears to be one of thofe worthy and phiivio- 
phical perfons who perplex themfelves upon metaphyfical and intricate 
enquiries, and would gladly reconcile all obje¢iions and difficulties to 
the fyitem which they have formed: for it is plain, though it is the 
prevailing praétice, at prefent, to decry what is called /y/ematical 
divinity, that every contemplative mind does form, fome fyttem to it- 
felf, and is for making truth and fact bend and conform toit: but, 
neverthele!s, our fyftems do not fuccced: there are fo many defective 
links in the chain, fo many dreadful chafms in the {chemes we form, 
that very little fatisfaction arifes, any farther than perfons are pleated 
with their own reafonings and imaginations: the government of the 
world is under an infinitely better direction, and it has not been 
neceffary to acquaint us with all the particular methods by which it is 
conducted. There are fome general, important truths which are 
eafily kpown, in which the mind can reit, and which if men at 
upon in due attention to their proper place and f{phere, they need not 
doubt but they fhall find mercy and acceptance with the Supreme 
Y4 and 
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and Gracious Governor. We fhall only fay farther concerning this. 
pamphlet, that-we fhould not have thought from its title, that its 
{ybject was altogether that which we find it to be. Hi 
Art. 19. Fifteen Letters concerning Confeffions of Faith, and Subs’ 
feriptions to Articles of Religion in Proteftant Churches 3 occationed by 
perufal of the Confefional. The Second Edition. To which is 
added a Poffeript to the Author of an An/wer to the faid Letters, 

$vo. 2s. 6d. White. 1770. 

We have already fpoken of thefe /erters: fee Review for September 
1°68, p. 235. alfo of the an/wers to them ; for which fee the November 
foliowing, p. 412. Likewile January 1769, p. 7153 and September 
laf, p. 226.—In the pofifcript to this fecond Edition of the letters, 
the Author ftill maintains his ground againft the Anfwerer; and we 
do not wonder at it: the wonuer would be, to find a controverfialit 
convinced. : 
Art. 20. 4 Second Letter to the Reverend Dr. Priefiley. Gratis. 

Bladon. 

The public attention has been no doubt a good deal engaged by. 
this comibat between Dr. Prieftly and his new antagonilt. We gave 
an account of the firft letter, and of the reply toic which fo quickly 
followed: in our lait Review. Here we have an anfwer to Dr, 
Prieftley’s reply, contained in four o¢tavo pages : an omen we truftthat 
the controverfy between thefe gentlemen will foon dwindle into 
nothing ; for we do not imagine that it has, or will anfwer any very 
valuable end, This letter, figned a Difénter, exprefles an high. 
approbation of the refolution Dr. Prieftly had declared, ‘ of fhaking 
his hands of all controverfy as foon as he can conveniently ;’ which 
the Writer hopes to forward by doing what is in his power to bring 
the debate between them to an immediate iflue. The /rokes of 
humour he pafies by, and alfo the perfonal refleions, * which, fays he, 
you have thrown out I fuppofe, to prevent me from charging you with 
fiattery, and to convince the world, that you are a plain /pcken man.’ 
The charge of inconfiflency, he 1s perfuaded, the reader, by turning 
to the reipective paflages, will be convinced, is without foundation ; 
as they will alo, it is faid, judge how careful Dr. Prieftly is to make 
fair quotations, by turning to the paflage on diverfions, p. 44, 45. 
Remarks. 

As is frequent in matters of controverfy, the fubject appears to be 
in a great meafure transferred from the particular point in difpute, 
to complaints of an improper and unfair manner of arguing. The 
Author however candidly acknowledges that his definition of idolatry 
was inaccurate, and at the fame time adds, * but I am not yet able to 
reconcile myfelf to the idea of charging a whole body of reformed 
Chriftians with this crime; nor can I fee with what propriety thofe, 
who, in all their public devotions, declare that they believe in one 
God. the Father Almighty, can be termed idolaters.? He concludes 
with faying, ‘ after all that hath paffed between us, I am ftill of 
opinion, that difcretion is a ufeful quality, and that moderation and 
charity are amiable virtues: and that I may not be in danger of being » 
feparated from fuch good.company, I fhall from this time oP my 
public correfpondence with you; after having taken the liberty to 
semind 
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remind you of a maxim, by which I am defirous always to regulate 
UID NIMIS. 

my own conduct, Ne qui . $e Hi. 

Art. 2t. The whole Proceedings at large, in a Caufe on an Abtion 

brought by the Right Hon. Richard Lord Grofvenor againft his Royal 

Hi obne/i Frederic Henry Duke of Cumberland, for criminal Converfa- 

tion with Lady Grofvenor. 'Tried before the Right Hon. William 

Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King’s Bench, on the sth of July, 

1770. Containing the Evidence, verbatim, as delivered by the 

Witneffes ; with all the fpeeches and arguments of the Counfel 

and of the Court. Faithfully taken in Short Hand by a Barrifter. 

Folio. 35. Wheble. | 

Although this appears to be a genuine publication, according to 
its title-page, yet it is not properly authenticated by the counfel by 
whom the fpeeches and arguments were delivered, or by the court. 
And had thefe fpeeches, &c. curious and valuable as they are, been 
revifed by the learned and eloquent {peakers, they, probably, would 
have been more corre&t. The inaccuracies which we have noticed, 
are not, indeed, many or important; but we cannot attribute to Lord 
Mansfield, Mr. Wedderburn, or Mr. Dunning, fuch vulgarifms as— 

‘ She had laid in this bed:?’ Dunninc. What had the laid?’ 
We fay the hen has /aid an egg in her neft: but what had Lady 
Grofvenor /aid in the bed? 

‘ The room where he was to lay:? Weppersurn. Iniflead of 
the room where he was to /ie. The fame fault occurs in Lord Mant 
field’s fpeech—‘ the room where fhe was to /ay:’ Again, ‘ There 
was no appearance of laying [/iag} on it,’ And, again, * The 
fame objection /ays to her,’ His Lordfhip too, is frequently made to 
utter that vile contraction ‘ don’t,’ for do not: which would be ras 
ther expected from the mouth of a hair dreffer, or a milliner’s appren- 
tice. 

Mr. Wedderburn ufes inattentionally for inadvertently ; a novelty 
which it will require fome time for an Englifh ear to be accuitomed 
to before it will be thoroughly reconciled to either its found or 
ftructure, | 7 

‘ There are fcarce any two people whofe conduét of life has been 
fo prudent as not to find themfelves in the predicament the defendant 
ftands * ; to be called upon, &c.? Dunninc. Thelamenefs in the 
firft member of this fentence might have been thought owing to fome 
miftake of the fhort-hand writer; or. to have been an error of the 
prefs; but we find other defects of the fame fort. ‘Thus Giddings’s 
{tory is ‘ perfeétly credible, and happening juft in the way and courfe 
fuch things muft be naturally expected .’ Other paflages of this 
kind might be cited 
_* This I could have told you was not evidence, which im my opi- 
nion was tangeable to it:’ if the jury underftood what Mr. Dunning 
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* We apprehend in which fhould have been inferted, after predi-« 
ment. 
_ + To ngke it good Englith, this paffage thould be—‘ happening 
jaft in the way and courfe iz which fuch things muft naturally be ex- 
pected to Lappen, or occur. 
meant 
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meant by this Jard word, in his addrefs to them, they were cer. 
tainly a very /earned jury ; which is not a very common cafe. 
- i Me only mention thefe little flips on account of the influence 


which the eloquence of the bar may be fuppofed to have upon our 


language. The gentlemen of the long robe will, therefore, ever be 
careful how they fuffer any pleadings to pafs upon the public, un- 
der the authority of their names; and they will, efpecially, difdain 
to rob the poor people who write paragraphs for the news-papers, of 
their property in fome of the /arned phrafes above-mentioned, in 
which, laid, for /ain,-- lay, for lie, &c. &c. perpetually occur. 

Art. 22. Reports of Cafes argued and aajudged in the King’s Courts 
at Wefiminfler. \n two Parts. Part I. Containing Cafes in the 
Courts of King’s Bench, &c. beginning in Hilary,Term, in the 
16th Year of the Reign of George II. and ending in Hilary Terny 
in the 26th.—Part II. Containing Cafes in the Court of Common 
Pleas; &c. beginning in Hilary Term, in the 26th Year of the 
Reign of George II. and ending in Trinity Term, in the cth Year 
of the Reign of his prefent Majefty. By George Wilfon, Serjeant 
at Law. Folio. 11. 16s. bound. Worral, &c. 1770. 

In our 33d vol. p. 107. /eg. we gave our opinion, pretty fully, on 
the nature and utility of our Report-Books. The prefent publication 
appears to have been well-digefted, the Cafes feem to be very clearly 
ftated, and the Judgments of the Courts accurately recorded. The 
Author has given Tables of the principal matters, with the names of 
the Cafes, and fome account of the Judges, Serjeants, and mot 
eminent Counfel attending the Bar, during the periods recited in the 
title, as above. 

HusBANDRY. : 

Art. 23. The Rational Farmer, or a Treatife on Agriculture and 
Tillage; wherein many Errors of Common Management are pointed 
out, a new, more improved, and profitable Syftem fuggefted and 
defcribed ; interfperfed with many occafional and interefting Obfer- 
vations. By Matthew Peters, Member of the Dublin Soctety for 

. the Encouragement of Hufbandry, and other ufeful Arts. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Newport [Ifle of Wight] Printed, and fold by Flexney 

in London. , 

The many fenfible obfervations contained in this traét, are fufli- 
cient to juftify the title affumed by the Author ; who appears to be 
himfelf an attentive, reflecting practifer of the art which he here 
undertakes to teach to others.—‘ I hope,’ fays he, p. 76. * our 
obfervations thus far agree with the chara¢ter of the Rational Farmer, 
proceeding on experience, and confulting his intereft; an intereft 
which, while connected with the focial virtues, he cannot be too 
affiduous to cultivate..—-While many occupations tend only to ufelefs 
fplendor or lazy pride, the farmer, in every inftance of his diligent 
employment, is a public benefactor, and confirms the truth “ felf- 
love and focial are the fame.’ 

The remark that the diligent farmer or hufbandman, is a public 
benefactor, is undoubtedly juit, and will be univerfally affented to, 
although every man may not happen to think of him fo@highly as 
Cowley does; who, as here quoted by Mr. Peters, obferves, that 
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«¢ the three firft men in the world, are a Gardener, a Hufbandman, and 


a Graxier.” : 
MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 24. An Epitome of Natural and Experimental Philofophy, in- 
cluding Geography, with the Ufe of the Globes, Se. Fe. By Benja- 
min Donn, Matter of the Mathematical Academy at Briftol. 12mo. 
2s. gd. fewed. Kearfley. 

A very proper Memorial. book, as Mr. Donn obferves both in his 
title and preface, for young perfons of either fex, who attend public 
leétures ; and whofe ‘ fleeting ideas foon vanifh’ for want of fucha 
book, to which they may have recourfe, in order to refrefh their me- 
mories, This compendium is chiefly defigned for the ufe of thofe 
who attend the philofophicai lectures of the Author. It is an epi- 
tome of his lectures at large, which he propofes alfo to give to the 
world, after he hath, as time will permit, rendered them more ex- 
tenfive and complete. They will appear in his intended courfe of 
mathematical learning, of which two volumes are already publifhed : 
See Review, vol. xix. page 1. 

ISCELLANEOU S. 

Art. 25. Obfervations on feveral Paffages extracted from Mr. Bae 
retti’s Fourney from London to Genoa, Sc. By James Fitz-Henry, 
8vo. 18. 6d, Bladon. 
There is a certain fet of induftrious Literati in this great town, 

who never lofe an opportunity of filling up a convenient number of 
ges. A popular book always furnifhes one of thofe opportunities : 

it may be anfwered, it may be criricifed, or it may admit of a feguel. 

Mr. Baretti’s Journey through Portugal and Spain 1s a popular book ; 

but not being of a fort to be eafily anfwered, or to have a fecond 

part made for it, there was nothing left for the faithful Satellite of 

the prefs to do, but to animadvert upon it. Accordingly we have 

here a very reafonable eighteen penny-worth of obfervations ; from 

which the following extracts may ferve as competent fpecimens : 
BaReETTI. | 

_ . The celebrated Rouffeau never heard of fuch a place, I fuppofe 

—(the Eddiftone light-houfe) or he would have begged the employ 

of lamp-lighter there ; he who hates fo much all converfe with man- 

kind. It is impoflible to imagine a properer manfion for a philofo- 
pher fo much out of humour with the wicked world.” 
OBSERVATOR. 

‘ Every candid and impartial reader of thefe fatirical ftrokes 
againit the philofopher of Geneva will, I believe, think that there is 
more petulance than propriety in them.—It is by no means clear 
that Rouféau hates ail converfe with mankind, though he has ‘great 
reafon to be out of humour with feveral of his fellow-creatures, for 
the treatment which he has received from them. ‘The exhibition of 
him, therefore, in fo ludicrous and fo falfe a light, by our Letter- 
writer, was, if not.ill-natured, ill-judged. As a man, Roufeaw is, 
J apprehend, not 4 amiable than Mr. Baretti, and as an Author— 
read Emigius,’ 

BARETTIL 

“* Too many are the things that a man ought to have ftudied, 
to be properly qualified for a writer of travels.” 

OBnSER« 
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OBSERVATOR. 

* When aman fets out upon his travels with a defign to pive ap 
account of the places through which he paffes, and of the various 
objeéts of all kinds which attract his attention during his excurfive 
progrefs, he has not, methinks, an arduous tatk to perform; his 
chief bufinefs is to commit, faithfully, to paper what has ftrnck his 
eyes, and not to miflead the minds of his readers by any unfair re. 
marks.—Every man, furely, is qualified for the execution of fuch a 
tafk, though he may not be able to make his /etters or his. narrative 
entertaining as well as informing. ‘The writer of travels, who is 
difpofed to relate, with fidelity, what he has feen and heard, need 
not fudy much with his pen in his hand. If he has no intention ta 
deceive the purchafers of his work, he may write with alk the eafe 
imaginable ; but he muft take /ome pains, he mul ftudy, if he de- 
fires to impofe upon their underftandings by fictitious, that is, fale 
reprefentations.—How far Mr. Baretti has been a faithful Narrator 
of his travels, I will not prefume to determine ; but he has‘declared 
(page 18.) that ‘* Travellers muft exaggerate if they will prove exter: 
taining.” ! 

. BaRETTI. . 

‘<¢ The preachers of England only endeavour to perfuade finners 
out of their wickednefs, but the Spanifh fright them out of it.” 


OBSERVATOR. 

¢ Terrifying preachers are not confined to Spain. Many of our 
Methoditt orators have recourfe to the bugbear ftyle, in order to 
carry on their defigns againft the underftandings of their audience 
with the more fuccefs; and they are but too fuccefsful.—To drive 
men to poverty and de/pair is a flrange way of making them good 
Chraftians.’ 

BarRetrTi, 

‘¢ The kingdom of Arragon was re-conquered from the Morifcos 
by its own inhabitants, and cleared of thofe Mahometans before any 
other of the Spanifh provinces: and as no Prince in Chriftendom 
Jaid then any claim to it, or if any did, it was difregarded, the 
Arragonians chofe themfelves a King, as many legends and ros 
mances inform us, rather than hiitory, the events of thofe times being 
very much involved in ob{curity. Inftead, however, of making a 
noble prefent-of their kingdom to the man whom they firft. raifed ta 
their throne, the Arragonians impofed fuch conditions upon him 
that made it fcarce worth accepting: one of thofe conditions was, 
that his authority fhould be controuled by a magiftrate called Ei 
jufiicia, whofe power was, in effect, much greater than the royal: 
on the acceflion of every King to the crown, the jufficia came to 
fpeak. thefe words to his mock Majefty ;—‘ Nos que valemos tanto 
como vos, os -hazemos nuefro rey y fenor, con tal que guardeis 
nueftros. fueros y libertades: fino, no:’ that is, § We, who are as 
good as you, chufe you for our King and Lord, on condition’ that 
you protect our laws and liberties: if not, we chufe you not.” - 

. OBSERVATOR. » 

‘ Whether this anedote relating to the 4rragonians is to be relied 
upon or no, it deferves particular attention ; and as Mr. Baretti has 
thought proper to mention thole Spanifh lovers of liberty in a ludicrous 
manner, 
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manner, I fhall, as an Englifhman, freely reprehend him a little for 

the difcovery of principles too favourable to arditrary power. Mr. 

Baretti, I fuppofe, would have had the Arragonians invefted their 

King with unlimited authority. —Their crowz would have been then a 

noble prefent indeed ; but they would have thewed no regard for their 

own welfare by fuch a donation :—and, furely, they did not render 
it unworthy of any man’s acceptance by making the poffeffion of it 
depend upon the zob/enc/s of his behaviour:—by letting him know 
that he would ceafe to be their Xing, when he ceafed to be their 

Proteor.’ 

There is good fenfe in moft of thefe obfervations, though fome of 
them are but trivial, and plenteouily eed out with quotations from 
various Authors, chiefly poets, of our own country. 

Art. 26. 4 new Latin Accidence ; or, a complete Introdudtion ta: 
the feveral Parts of Latin Grammar, in Englith Profe; As nearly 
as poflible upon the Plan of Lilly. 1zmo. 41s. Lowndes. 1770. 
The Author * of this compilation tells us, that, amid{t the nume- 

rous publications of the fame kind, he has not been happy enough 

to meet with one Englith fyftem, that feemed solerably calculated Por 
common ufe, otherwife he would have avoided the trouble and ridi- 
cule of employing his time upon the hackneyed fubje& of grammar. 

He mentions feveral of his fellow-labourers, in this introductory part 

of learning, who, if they have acknowledged excellencies, have alfo 

errors and defects, which confiderably detract from the ufefulnefs of 
their refpective performances. It is a difficult matter to throw to- 
gether the firft rudiments of learning, intelligently and fully, for the 
inftruction of youth, and be at the fame time conformable to the idea 
tutors have upon the fubject. We are greatly indebted to thofe who 
eftablifhed the firft plans upon this part of education, though they 
have been amended aad improved by the labours of their fucceffors. 

Our Grammarian fays, that he has certainly no pretenfions to fet up 

for a literary reformer; but he hepes, and we believe, that ‘ he has 

the merit of avoiding grofs faults, of being as concife as is neceflary, 
and of deviating as little as poflible from the eftablifhed methods of 
our beft fchools.’ ; 

We cannot entirely agree with the Author, that there was not be- 
fore one Englifh fyftem ¢olerably fitted for common ufe, becaufe num- 
bers have made a very great proficiency in the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue with thofe helps that have been already afforded: yet as far 
as we can judge, this Grammar, on fome accounts, appears fuperior 
to moft, as a firft introduction to this language, and will, we believe, 
be very well approved by thofe who are defirous to make the trial : 
though his announcing it at once as a complete fyftem, is, perhaps, 
affuming too much. x 
Art. 27. The Margate Guide. Containing a particular Account 

of Margate—the Iile of Thanet, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. 

Ufeful to thofe who go to Margate, and entertaining to thofe who 
ftay at home. ’ 








* We have feen an advertifement of this Accidence, with the - 
Author’s n&ne, viz. the Rev. Mr, Owen, Rector of Warrington, and 
Matter of the free-{fchool there. ‘ 
PO&gTICAL. 
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PoETICAL. 


Art. 28. The Loves of Mirtil, Son of Adonis. A Paftoral. $y; 
3% fewed, Evans. 1°70. 

In the preface we are told, that this is a tranflation from the 
French, and, for aught we know, it may be true. It is charadterifed 
at leaft by ‘that filly, airy, trifling fpirit of romance which diftin. 

ifhes the Berzers and Bergeres on the banks of the Seine. There 
- vifionary dreams of fabulous antiquity may poffibly pleafe; but 
we have little relifh for them. Love, with us, is a more ferions and 
fubftantial thing. As to the fubject of this work, Mirtil takes his 
crook and his pipe, fets out to debauch the thepherdeffes, and after 
finging feveral fongs, and enjoying feveral miftrefles, receives extreme 
unttion (fee plate vi.) and dies, it may be hoped, a good Catholic, 
The ftyle is of that mongrel kind, half verfe, half profe, which we 
have fo often condemned, and which it is impoflible for a perfon whe 
has any ear to read with patience. L. 
Art. 29. Poems on feveral Occafions, written by Dr. Thomas Pare 

nell, late Archdeacon of Clogher, and publifbed y Mr. Pope, with 
the Life of Zoilus, and his Remarks on Homer's Battle of the Frogs 

‘and Mice; a new Edition, To which is prefixed, the Life of Dr. 

' Parnell, written by Dr. Goldfmith. 8vo. 35. 6d, fewed. Davies, 

1770. 

Dr. Parnell has been fortunate both in his Editors and his fame, 
which the laft Editor, in particular, has confulted in a very proper 
manner, by omitting fuch poems as he thought unworthy of 
him +. How unhappy have poor Shenftone, and many others, been 
in this refpec&t! We are much pleafed, too, to: fee that Dr. Gold- 
{mith, in his well-written Life of Parnell, has obviated, or at leaf 
greatly palliated, a fcandalous anecdote, very ill- naturedly recorded 
m a late Life of Pope. May every man of Parnell’s genius and ami- 
able difpofition meet with fuch defenders of his fame! 

Art. 30. Reveries du Caeur; or, Feelings of the Heart. Attempted 

in Verfe by Maria Weylar. 8vo. 25. 6d. Dodfley. 1770. 

Mrs. Weylar has nothing to apprehend from our fentence, for fhe 
has very ingenioufly put it out of our power to review her poems. 
She has adopted, without acknowledgment, fo much of the property 
of others, that it is impoffible for us to fay what is her own. 

Art. 31. Margate in Miniature; or, the New Margate Guide. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Rofon. 

There have been many imitations of the very ingenious Mr. Anfty’s 
New Bath Guide: this is the fillieft of them all. 


NoveEt.. 
Art..32. The Predi@ion; or, ihe Hifiory of Mifs Lucy Maxwell. 
ByaLady. 12mo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Chater, &c. 

There is.more of Novel than of Nature in this work.—But we for 
bear to criticife the production of a Lady’s pen ; efpecially as, what- 
ever are its defects, it is friendly to the caufe of virtue and morality: 
which is more than can be faid in favour, of many of the romances of 
this age and country. 





+ The Binct in this edition are the me with thofe in ew S. 
SERMONS. 
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§§ ERMON 6&. 

1. Methodiftical Deceit.—Preached at St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green, 
April 29, 1770. By Haddon Smith, Curate of the faid Church. 
Svo. 6d. Turpin. : 

This difcourfe, we are told, was not compofed with the leaft in- 
tention of its being printed, but is now made public at the defire of 
many who heard it. Some time before its being preached, a Metho- 
ditt‘ preacher, it is faid, in a charity fermon at Bethnal-Green, 
ftrongly maintained the hypothefis of election and reprobation. The 
Author founds his fubject on, 2 Cor. iv. 2. Not walking in craftine/s, 
nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; this heavy charge of deceit 
and craft he thinks juftly falls upon the Methodiftical preachers, and 
he Jabours to prove it from the explications they give of feveral parts- 
of the fcriptures ; together with the general ftrain of their difcourfes, 
while they are fu/minating againft the eftablifhed clergy, and human 
learning, and at the fame time magnifying themfelves on account of 
their mzraculous converfions, which were effected by an irrefiftible 
force at fuch a particular time and place. Among other articles on 
which he attacks them, that of e/eox will without doubt be fuppofed 
to fall under confideration: ‘ when, fays he, all the places of {crip- 
ture, which mention any thing of an e/e@ion, are taken in one view, 
and carefully compared with their contexts, as they ought to be; 
it evidently appears, that the e/eéion there mentioned is not meant of 
particular perfons eletted to eternal life; but of whole churches and 
nations to be God’s peculiar people; as the Jews- were of old, and 
Chriftians are now :’ this he apprehends he could eafily make appear 
from the places where any thing of e/cc#icn is mentioned. Among 
other paflages the 8th chapter of the epiftle to the Romans, ver. 28, 
and the two following, are mentioned: tke 28th verfe he paraphrafes as 
follows ; ‘ for we know that all things werk together for good, to them 


. that love God, to them who are the caLL«D according to bis purpofe: as the 


firft Chriftians were, to a more than ordinary itate of affid@ions and 

Jufferings for the fake of the go/pel, according to God’s purpofe of 

placing thofe in a poff of danger, who he foreknew would be able to 

ftand it.2 We only take notice of this as having fomething rather 

fingular in the fuppofition, that the calling, f{poken of in the text, 
as to fuffering and affliction. 

The clergy of the Church of England labour under one unhappy 
difficulty when they combat the Methodifts upon thefe points, which 
‘is, that the e/abli/bed articles of belief appear fometimes favourable 
to thofe whom they oppofe. Our Author feems to have an appre- 
henfion of this kind, and therefore clofes what he has to offer upon 
this particular topic with faying, ‘ let it not be thought thatI am 
here contradicting the 17th article of our Church: that article men- 
tions nothing of an abfolute determination of men to bLappine/s or 
mijery, Without any regard to thetr a@ions. And therefore no man is 
obliged to put a _/ex/e upon the article contrary to the fcriptures. And 
as thofe who preach this doétrine, do not examine a// the texts and 
contexts of fcriptare concerning it, they, in this refpect, handle the 
word of @od deceitful)” Yet we prefume, though we are by no 
means dilpofed to debate about it, that the 17th article does intend 
fomething more than a zational or general eleftion, which this Writer 
{cems to imagine to be that which is defigned by this word in fcripture. 

The 























































328 CORRESPONDENCE, 

The articles of the Church fall again a little in his way when he 
is confidering the freedom of the human will, ‘ to be fure, fays he, it 
is the doctrine of fcripture, and an article of our Church, that with- 
out the Holy Spirit preventing us, we can do nothing; buat this does 
not imply, 4ut what God gives a fufiicient portion of his /pirit to 
every man, to enable him tochufe that whichis good. And if God 
gives it to every man, then every man maft have it in his power to 
turn to God if he will. But whofoever does not put the /ame Senfe 
upon the articles that they do, however contrary it may be to the in- 
tention of the compilers, why to be fure, if they are Clergymen, they 
are perjured, as one had the afurance to fay in this pulpit; and if they 
are /aity, they are not yet regenerated, and of courfe not ina ftate of 
falvation. Very charitable truly!’ 

The cenfures which are here paffed are, without doubt, but too juft 
in regard to many of that tribe of preachers Mr. Smith attacks. The 
difcourfe is fenfible and well intended, though written rather too 
haftily and with too great negligence of ftyle for one that was to be 
made public. We cannot wonder that the treatment which worthy 
and upright men fometimes meet with from the Methodi/ts fhould ex- 
cite their difpleafure, yet we think this fermon might, perhaps, be 
more beneficial to the caufe he efpoufes, did it difcover lefs of heat 
and refentment ; becaufe fome readers may be led to attribute this to 

rivate or perfonal concern in the fubjeé. 

Mr. Smith laments the injury which is done, as he fuppofes, to 
religion and chriflianity, with regard to Dzi/?s and Libertines, by the 
mifreprefentations of thefe enthuftafts, whofe manner of talking upon 
thefe fubjects, he thinks, may juftly be ridiculed. ‘ The dark and 
confufed difcourfes, fays he, of an enthufia/?, jultifies the laughing at 
them. For no one can be ferious in a farce, or avoid ridiculing that 
which is in itfelf ridiculous.’ But, he adds, ‘ thus the religion of Chrift 
is bla/phemed by the extravagance of thofe, whofe religion, as an ex- 
cellent writer expreffes it, is but the /pe@re of religion murdered by’ 
ignorance and enthufiafm.’ 


We may clofe the article with juft obferving that nothing will be’ 


gnore likely to confute enthufiafts, and confine the laity to more re- 


gular focieties, than its appearing that the clergy are themfelves - 


fincere, diligent and earneft in their endeavours to promote real and 
valuable truths, and to ferve the beft interefts of mankind: we think we 
may infer from this fermon, and fome others which we have feen, by 
the fame Author *, that Mr. Smith is to be ranked in the number of 


: ; . ~~" e 
fuch worthy and confcientious divines. Hi. 


Il. The-Saint entered into Peace,—at the Tabernacle, near Moor- 
fields, London. Occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Adams, in Rodberow, Gloucefterfhire, Aug. 1c, 1770. By the 
Kev. Torial Jofs. Keith, &c. 

aad CORRESPONDENCE. 

* HE Rev. Mr. Tournay, Author of An Epiftle to Paoli, hath 
\ §  affured us that he is not the Author of either of the Zawo Let- 
ters relating to that Epifile, and to Agur’s Prayer, alluded to. in our 
Review for Auguitt. Mr. Tournay, therefore, is not affected by 
any thing that is faid of the Author of the Letters: who, & not de- 
nying in the fecond, the fuggeftion in our remarks on the fr/, hath 
treated the Author of the Epiftle as ill as he hath treated us. 


* See his volume of Sermons, Review, vol. xlii. p. 159. 
+ Cat. Art. 35. 
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